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BOSTON, 


Educational Announcem' ts 


City of Boston. 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The annual examina 


been members 
such schools at any time within the current municipal year 
shall not be admitted to an examination for admission to any 
High School; provided, that boys who have attained the age 
of fourteen, and = who have attained the age of fifteen, 
h members but not graduates, may be examined at the 
time, and admitted if qualified.” 
dates will be examined at the High School which 
po Fe to attend. All must bring to the examination 
tes of good character from the principals of the schools 
last attended, and must pass a satisfactory examination in 
Reading, Spelling, Hand-writing, English Grammar, U. S. 
History (including the Constitution - S.), Modern Geog- 
raphy, and Arithmetic. 
ante who have ponsived diplomas of graduation from the 
ic mm: ai j 
pupils who have received certificates of honorable mention’ 
are not there entitled to admission, but will be admitted if 
the September examination. 
bag ge who are to become members of High 
ning of the schools, Wed- 
’ at 9 
GEORGE A. SMITH, 
82a of Board of Supervisors.” 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


The next entrance examination will be held at the College, 
20 Beacon street, September 20, at ro A. M. 


SCHOOL OF LAW. 


The next term opens on Wednesday, October 4. Can- 
didates for admission will report at the Registrar’s Office, 
20 Beacon street. For circulars address 

Saf D. PATTEN, Registrar. 


Harvard Examinations for Women, 


CAMBRIDGE AND NEW-YORK OITY, 
May or June, 1877. 
For information address SECRETARY FOR WOMAN’S 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, No. 94 Chestnut Street, 
Boston, Mass.; or Secretary of Local Committee, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 80d 


KINDERGARTEN. 


MISS GARLAND & MISS WESTON’S KINDER- 
GARTEN NORMAL CLASS will begin on Monday, 
October 30. A thorough English education, good gen- 
eral culture, and ability to sing, are essential qualifications. 
Number of students limited. None received after the class 


is 
98 CHESTNUT ST., BOSTON. 


with model Kindergarten indergartners, at 1 
and 1268 Broadway, reopens November 2d. 


Mrs. Kraus-Boe.ts, 
82 j Pror. Joun Kraus, } Principals 


MERICAN KINDERGARTEN and Train- 

ing Class for Teachers, 44 East 43d Street, N.Y. 
Begins its 17th year Sept. 26th. Ad the Froebel occupa- 
tions taught thoroughly. Miss E.M. COE, Princ. 81 


Bowd. Coll. Summer School of Science, 


For T: d of both iring a ical 
eachers and others, amen, dasising 


PLD, Brunswick, Me. 53 
Boston University School of Oratory. 


Instruction i ic Speaki: Reading, Shakespeare, 
Dramatic | egi October rth. For 
Circular address Prof. LEWIS B. MONROE, 18 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. Sod 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Three courses of study, each of four years: Classical, 
Latin-Scientific, and Scientific. Examination for admission 
on the first day of Fall term, Thursday, Sept. 14th. For 
catalogues, or further information, address 

79h CYRUS D. FOSS, D.D., President. 


Advanced Instruction 


— aT — 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 


In September next we shall open two courses of instruc- 
tion,—one Literary, the other Scientific,—for the benefit of 
the graduates of High Schools, who do not propose to enter 
College, as well as for adults of both sexes, who desire to 
spend a year in study. 

A circular containing particulars will be sent on appli- 


cation to 
CUSHINGS & LADD. 


77 tf 


Woman's Medical Colleze 


— or — 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Twenty-seventh Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 5, 1876, in the commodious new college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hospital, the 
Pennsylvania, Wills’s, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, and 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material) to 
all matriculants of the year. 

Address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean, 
North College Avenue and Twenty-first Street, 

Pa. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 
ELMER H., CAPEN, Prest. COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 
ior inducements to ng men seeking a thor- 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influences 
of the city with the retirement of the country. 
Expenses moderate. Liberal aid to needy students by 
scholarships and gratuities. Four courses of study are 


offered : 
I. The usual Academic course of four years for the degree 


A. B. 
. A Philosophical course of four years for the daguae of 
B. Ph (The same as I., with Modern Languages and Elect- 
ive work in the place of Greek.) 

Ill. An Engineering course of three years for the degree 


of C. E. 
IV. A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 
tar years for all others—for the degree 
of B. D. 
jnations for admission June 22d and Sept. 19th. 
For Catalogue or additional address 


CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’ 
College Hill, Mass. 


FRENCH NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Under the direction of L. SAUVEUR, PA.D., LL.D. 
author of Causeries aves mes Eltves, Entretiens 
sur la Grammaire, etc. 


object is to familiarize them with the French language, and 
the new method of teaching. 
Diplomas will be given to those present during the whole 
course. 
For a programme of the Institution, address 
Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 


7o tf Commonwealth Hotel, Boston. 


OCUTI N. } Miss C. S. COLBY, Teacher of 

*§ Voice Culture, gives especial atten- 
tion to defective speech. Keferences :—Professors Jas. E. 
School of 
go 


Murd S Baxter, and Faculty of 
Special a ents for teachers in 

est Springheld street, Boston. 
BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 
id ext ely used for ix Years | 
of ‘Education in Philadelphia, and 


MASS., AUGUST 26, 1876. 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 

61st year will open Sept. 20th. Entrance examinations 

entific, Biblica 

logues address Lucius H. DD, Prest. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Address the R. 


Schools. 


n to both sexes. . 

Con egistrar, 

ELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, For cata- 
logue address President A. L. CHapm. 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. aoth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. Dova.as. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. wv. Strrone, D.D. 


DBvBxY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 

penses moderate ; climate unrivaled. 32m 

COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. 
dress the President, A. D. Smiru, D.D., LL.D. 

OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. F 
I address the President, F. Macoum, D.D. 
LINOIs INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 


Ad- 


ete., 


Terms { Single copies, Ten 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific re 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
C t of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. Hanover, N. H. 

Orv ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Starzy, Schenectady, N. Y. 
‘or catalogues for 1 address 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, Ag 16 az 


ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific De 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton,Pa. Address T. Green, LL. D. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
R A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof Cus. 
Drowne, Troy, N. Y. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIO SCHOOL of Y: 
College. Avidress Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, 


ents ass. Inst. i 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


‘W ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Tuompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


alogues or ion, 


25m Newron BATEMAN, Pres’t. 


LEBuRY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. Hutsset. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREWs. 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE,” HA ege, Chappell 
PPELL HILL Female 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, C Hill, Texas. Next echolastie year foe Sept. 4, 1876. 
pre COR GELB AL. SCIENCES. D., President. 82 zz 
KNOX COLLEGE, Gales For cat-| Bridgeport, Conn.: Miss Nwison. 
= 


(GARNETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, Princ, 
L482 SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address C. Bracpon, Principal. 462% 


ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Ill. 
For particulars address C. H. Fowxar, D.D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prot. D. Bonbright, A.M., Dean. 
Technolo, Prof. O. Marcy, LL.D., 4 

Ellen Soule “ 


i f. 
College of Law—Hon. judge Boot! 
. S. Davis, A. 


LL.D., Dean. 
College of Medicine — Py) 


M.D. 
Principal, 
irector. 1622 


W SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 
INSTITUTE, for Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Confessedly one of the inari 


New England. Sen 
GREENE, Princi 


HIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITV, Delaware, 

Ohio. Rev. C. H. Payns, D.D., LL.D, President. 
Classical and Scientific courses. courses in Chemis- 
try, Biology, Hebrew, German, and French. Fal! Te 
begins Sept. 20. Entrance examination Sept. 19. For Cat 
alogues, etc., address Prof. E. T. Netson. 8rh 


Rocmestae UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


GYBACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. | 
This University has now the following de ents in 
operation : ¢ of Liberal Arts—E. O. tlaven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—¥. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. fort, A.M., Dean. 
Extra classes in Geology, etc., are organized in the months 
of February and March, which may be attended by special 
students. Also, a Normal Institute in Drawing, Paintin 
and the Th T 


of Fine Arts, designed’ for 
ers in the Public Schools, is hel — the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and August For A and ether informa- 
tion, apply to E. O. Haven, Chancellor. 

IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. (Law Department at Des Moines.) For cata- 

logue, address the President, ALex. Burns, D.D. 79 
UFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
pat E. H. Caren, President. For Catalogue and 

particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 
VE ONT, and State Agricult’! College, 

OF RM 


Burli Vt. Departments: — 
Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Bucknam, Pres, 


catalogue containing courses in 
and Sci to C. J. Stitie, LL.D., Provost, or 
Laster, LL-D., Dean of Faculty of Science. 
ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study, — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 
ERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


= 


kstores 
ENNSYLVANIA, Medical Phil- 


Dean, P. O. Box 2838, 


DEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized half the States in the Unien. 
Hrram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE is now open for special 
students in advanced classes in Chemistry. Apply by 

letter to Miss Apa L. Howarp, President, W: ley, Mass. 
EST END INSTITUTE. Family school 
for young ladies. Mrs. S. L. Capy, Principal, New 

Haven, Conn. Send for circular. 612 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


A DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmocx, LL.D. 
HAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
Well endowed, thorough, plescend, ane homelike. For 
catalogues address J. T. Epwarps, D.D., Princ. 82 22 


Brke & BURTON SEMINARY, Manchester, Vt., 
a Classical and English School for Ladies and Gentle- 
men. Fine unities for the Ornamentals. 
H. H. Suaw, A.M., Principal. 
ARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. Spautpine, Principal, Barre, Vt. 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825. Has 
C prepared over 600 Y Men for College. 
W. S. Smytx, Cazenovia, N. 


Address 
80d 


twenty-one 
sections of Upper Department. x 
EAN ACADEMY, Fraski Mass. First-class 
D academy for both sexes. Opens 5, 1876. Address 
Rev. J. P. Weston, D.D., Principal. 77h 


Provi- 
‘A new school building, su 


plied with 
modern i including apparatus, , Gym- 
&c. Fift experienced and successful 
For catalogue address 
Mowry & Gorr, i 63 2 


A 
=~ 
A q = 
" = = 2 
LD pe) 
— 
q 
EE tion of applicants for admission to the if 
Public High Schools will be held on Monday and Tuesday, | 
4 and 5, in the High School House, 
Redford street; the Girls’ High, West Newton street ; the 
arlestown, the Roxbury, the Dorchester, t estRoxbu ; 
and the Brighton High School Houses." The examination 
will begin at 8.30 A. M., and will require the attendance of i | 
"Eepecial attention is called to the following regulations of W 
the School Committee: 1. “* Boys under the age of thirteen, ff 
or girls under the age of fourteen, shall not be admitted to = (i 
any High School.”’ 2. Pupils who are members, but not 
| 
_ 
- 
— 
School — Kev. . F. Fisk, ddress Prot. H. 
for Young Ladies, 
R udson), Rockland Co., N.Y. Address 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (until Sept. 1.) 
| 
| | 
| 
close August 24th. 
| i” 
q 
PB 7 Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to Za 
| | | 
q 
| 
, K SLATE CO. 191 Fulton Street, corner of 5 
BOOK S free; Sample to T (Continued on next page.) 4 
} 


SEMINARY, 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND CLASSICAL 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Children, 


Rsgorens SEPTEMBER 13, 1876. 


Address till Sept. 1,— 
Anne J. Stons, 69 Livingstone St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Know gs, 297 Myrtle Ave., Bridgeport, Ct. 
Mariana B. Stans, Fall River, Mass. 

Applications received after Sept. s, at the Seminary, 

stf 235 Washington Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 

RIENDS’ ACADEMY, New Bedford, Mass. For 

both sexes. Boys fitted for the best colleges and scien- 
tific schools. Of a class of five sent last year to Harvard, 
four were admitted not only without conditions, but —_ 
“honors.” Admission examinations, June 30 and Se 
Sept. Fer catalogues, address 
Tertow, Princi 
1794 GILMANTON ACADEMY. 
School year opens in A 
h Classical 


oom 
f 


L876 


in May. or instruction. A 
arrangement designs to paren 

Christian For or additional informa- 
tion address the Preceptor, W. A. (until 28) 
Brunswick, Maine. 


Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. . D. A. M., 


Principal, East Greenwich, R. 63 2 

Y. Classical and For catalogue 

address B. Warxins, Ph. D. SI zz 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
Mass. C. B. Mercarr, Superintendent. 56 


All branches Terms 
Capt. J. K. Bucxiyn, A.M. 


CONN.) SEMINARY for Young 
. N. Camp, Priecipal 


Principal. 70 22 


) Mass. For particulars address M. C Srassns, A.M 


PLE’S HOME SCHOOL for Deaf Mutes. 
Teaches Articulation and Lip- Reading. Address, 
Z. C. Mystic River, qo tf 


ws NEWTON h and Class. School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, ‘est Newton, Mass. 5122 
Business College, 


Providence, R. 1. The most institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cts. catalogue. Address 
W. W. Warner, 34 32 


TLLASTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
W Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 


study. Apply to M. Hensnaw, 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


‘STATE NORMAL SCHOOL; 
NEW BRITAIN, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
CASTINE, MAINE. 
The Fall term will commence Tuesday, August 2gth, 1876. 
For particulars address G. F. Fretcuer, Principal. 5c 


HAMPTON Normal and Agricultural inet 
po Va. For the training of Teachers for the 
L. C. ARMSTRONG. 66 22 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R.L 


Spring and Summer Term wil! | February, 1876. 
Course for special for Circular 


or information, J. C. GREENOUGH 
T. B. Srockwaxt, C. Providence, RL 
M4**- NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 Scuoot St., BOSTON. 
Ssatru, Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At Worcester. 
Address E. H. Russgxt, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
The Fall term wi n on ugust 29. Tuition 
free. For further information, or for catalogues, address the 
Principal, C. C. Rounps. 5c 


NEW-ENGLAND 


E. §. RITCHIE & SONS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Manufacturers of 


Philosophical Instruments & Apparatus 


the practical illustration of the P' hy 
ode made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PR miIoke” 


Their catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 


from some of the most distinguished of Physics 
from all sections ef the country. 
E article will be warranted to be as represented in 
po to be of good materiale, and thoroughly well 


the descri 
made and finished. 


IMPROVED INDUCTION COILS, 


REDUCED PRICE. 


Ritchie's Catalogue of School Apparatus,— 
logue, designed particularly to meet the requirements 
Schools, faced des many pieces of late and improved construc- 
tion. — sets have been added to assist in a sage 
including our Boston School Set,— arranged 
adopted by the BOSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Catalogue of Philosophical Appa- 
Illustrated, sent on 15 cts. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed 

by J. Brownine of London, and Rupotpx Karnic of 
manufacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation, at manufacturers’ prices, free of duty. 


(When writing, please mention this journal. ] 79 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room.) 

These Slates are fast suferseding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
are of the greatest importance. are the only imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
wi t the ome being injured, besides being Light, 
These 

tions, combined with the cheagness, cannot fail to make it 
meral use in all the schools. An 
important fact 
ture is often 


as denti scratching the desk, etc.; in ge by Slate 


Tablet such a — cannot occur, the covers being covered 
with a quieted flock, and are like velvet in finish, and 
fectly noiseless. We have sold many thousands of these 
slates with stiff covers bound in cloth, which have given sat- 
isfaction as regards wear and use. The present style of 
bindi e have recently adopted and fe 
half, which brings it within the means of every Weap- 
pend list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates 


No. 1— two marking surfaces, ........ 

«x “ two “ “ 


A liberal be | (posta Paid) 
schools. Sample copies rnished (postage paid) on 
receipt of the price marked against each size. Address 


AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G Co., 
70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 
Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Pencil Use.) 


One side of this Tablet is arranged for the 
class No. and Date, ruled spaces for thirty-six 
columns for number of errors. 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition an 
making most and ueeful tablet fon] 
pu ever made. It wi if properl t 
years, This tablet is also coated with pay 
proof com position, and can be written upon and erased 


§*4T= NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term begin fon. Address 
$422 LLEN HYDE, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. MASS. 
For address the Principal, A. G. Bovpen, A. 
STATE SALEM, MASS. 
te Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. 


or catalogues, » address 
J. W. Dicximson, Principal 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


8rd 
NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 


of times. S copy mailed (postage-paid 
of the retail For i & 
t will be made. Address, 

American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
70 Washin« on 8t., BOSTON. 


recei 
eral di 


aM.| PHILOSOPHICAL IN {RUMENTS 


INCLUDING 

Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig's 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning’s, Desaga’s, and 
the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Table 
Polariscope and Objects; Microscopes for Botanists 
and Students, &c., at greatly reduced 
SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 


> and Grammar Schools, including the “‘ Boston School Set.”’ 


Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 
JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 
Successor to Jas. W Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept. 


Music 


jc Hall, 


71 a 1 and 3 Bond &t., New York. 


borne in mind, that schoo! fami} 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. §. WINSTON, President. 
R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


Assets, $80,000,000. 


Statement of Policy No. 1819, for 85,000, 
issued Oct. 15, 1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


OF THE FIRM 


NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 


Cotton Brokers, 
NO. 18 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 


Dividend Additions in Thirty Years.......... 6,099.15 
Amount of Policy and additions ............. $11,099.15 
31 Premiums paid, at $115.50 ensh, $3,580.50 
Compound interest at 6 per cent.. 6,214.13 9,794.63 
Excess of Insurance over Premiums paid with 

compound $1,304.52 


The Cash dividend has exceeded the Premium 
since 1866, and in 1875 it was 155.70, 
or or $40.20 more cect the Premium. 
Have 300 Policies eclf-custaining in Bosten. 


AMOS D, SMITH, 3d, General Agent, 


62 Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


“ Pay as you go; get what you buy; stop when 
you choose.” 


Common Sense and Fair Play 
in Life Assurance. 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined the 
NEW PLANS devised by Suerrarp Homans, 
Actuary, for THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society. 

This Society separates the Insurance Part of the Pre- 
minum from the Reserve or Deposit Part, which latter is 
held merely for-accumulation. 

_Séciety recognizes the Polwcy-holder as owner of 
the Reserve. 

This Society, therefore, will either issue Policies on the 
payment of uniform annual premiums, guaranteeing a speci- 
fied surrender value for every year in cash; or it will fur- 
nish the PROTECTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE ai 
actual current cost for death claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of any 
year without further medical examination. 

These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and State 


of Life Insurance among Clergymen,"’ James Brown, 
President ; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 
For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Western Union Building, New York City. 


eee, Cash Capital $125,000, invested 

in United States 5-20 Bonds. 
GEORGE WALKER, Pres’t. 

SHEPPARD HOMANS, Prew’t and Actuary. 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 


ABRAHAM AVERY, Resident 
Ss. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 


Commissioners, and also by the “ Seciety for the Promotion | % 


‘Standard Text-Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO. 
63 & 65 John St., New York 


If School Officers and Teachers wish to keep up with the 
best methods of instruction, they will do well to examine 
these New Books, before making introductions into the 
schools under their control. 


1 2 
PENMANSHIP. Retail Intro. 
Payson, Dunton & Seribner’s ice. duction 
Copy-Books, 12 Nos., each fo 15 10 
do. Primary Tracin Books, Nos, 1 and 2, 10 07 
do. Primary Short Course, Nos. 2 and 3, 10 07 
do. New Manual of Penmanship ........ 1 25 85 
do. New Mounted Tablets 375 250 
do. New Sheet Tablets.................. 2 50 1 70 
do. Steel Pens, Nos. 8 and 117........... 1 25 83 
do. do. Nos. 7, 111,333, 455,andeng., 1 00 67 
Potter & Hammond's 
do. Writing Charts, 8 Nos. ......-..-++.. 450 300 
do. Penmanship I 00 70 


The long established reputation, and universally acknow]- 
be value of the above systems of na oe render it 
wholly unnecessary to insert any commendation, of which 
could furnish volumes from the best teachers in this cams. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S 


Industrial Drawitg-Books and Primary Cards, 
NOW COMPLETE. 


Free-Hand Series, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 6, each.. $0 20 1 
Geometric Series, Nos. 7 and 8, each fess 
Te: 


Prim. Writing-Cards, of 9 
Guide to Drawing-Cards, 
Month! napengten Exercises, per 100. 
uarterly Special Exam. Exercises, per 100, 
lank Drawing-Books 
Drawing- Book Covers 


Teacher’s Guide to Primary Cards. 
We believe that any teacher of ordinary ability can, 


use, give successful instruction in primary drawing. 
beautifully illustrated, and artistic throughout. 


Teacher’s Manual tc to Drawing-Books. 


This volume contains 58: illustrations, and is a beautiful 
work of art, — valuable alike to the teacher, draughtsman, 
architect, and student of ornamental and industrial art. 


McVicar’s National Spelling Blanks. 


IN THERE NUMBERS. 

08 
08 


S2888ss 


No. 2, Words and Definitions.............. 12 
No. 3, Words, Definitions, and Sentences . 12 


A Blotter is furnished with each Book. 


Patterson's Complete Composition Book. 


IN FOUR NUMBERS. 


No. 1, Quarto, 36 es, flexible cover...... 1 10 
No.3, 8&4 “ bound in cloth . 35 23 
leather backs, 50 33 
BOOK-KEEPING. 

Hanaford & Payson’s Single-Entry ........ $075 fo so 
Blanks for same, four in set..........+.. 45 30 

H. & P.’s Double and Single-Entry .. 150 too 
Blanks for same, four in set .........++.. 75 50 
Key to Book-keep ping 45 30 
Potter & Hammond’s Single & Double-Ent. 1 15 80 
Blanks for same. 94 65 

P. & H.’s High-School Book-keeping...... 125 85 
Blanks for same. 15 80 
Key to Common and High-School edition.. 70 50 
Alden’s Introduction to the Use of the English Language, 
Grammar and Rhetoric combined, 16mo...-. $0 75 $0 50 


Adapted to any system of Grammar. 
This is an excellent manna, differing from the compends 


SILICATE. 


Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Enduring Black, Fine and 


and. 


A suitable Brash, 75 cts. 


Sent by ess in 
do well any quantity. or Epucation 


with common bt can make a board, upon any 
smooth su hich will be from 
wi streaks, and give a 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


of gr in common use, chiefly in this, that it ads 
the pupil to think the moment = begins to study. 


Crosby's Greek. 


Compendious Greek 150 100 
Greek Tables... 75 50 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, 7 Books, with Notes 

and complete Lexicon, .....+++«++.+««- 25 1 50 
First four Books Xenophon’s Anabasis, with 

full and complete Lexicon just issued . 2 00 135 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, Text only, new plates, 125 85 
Lexicon to 1 70 
\.exicon and Notes to the Anabasis......... 125 85 
Sentential Analysis 10 07 


The reputation uired Prof. Crosby, asa ound 
Greek Scholar, is of itself to insure the 
and completeness of works edited by him. 


62 Specimen copies for examination with a view to in- 
troduction will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of prices given 
in column 2. 

Catalogues and circulars sent free on application. 

Correspondence solicited. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


NEW YORK: 53 and 55 Yohn Street. 
BOSTON: 32 Bromfield Street. 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. Y. 


CHICAGO: 25 Washington Street. 
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THE FRINGED GENTIAN. 


Do you remember where the gentian lifted 
Its cup of fringéd blue among the grasses, 

’Mid trees between whose leaves the sunshine sifted, 
And drenched its bloom in tremulous, broken masses? 


Wind-waves are ing waves across the clover ; 

We idly wandered between sun and shadow, 
Listened the quail’s clear piping in the cover, 

And watched the flickering lark athwart the meadow. 


’Twas summer, by the murmur of the river, 
Cool lapsing on its shelving, pebbly 
One heard it in the aspen’s ceaseless quiver 
And in the sleepy whisper of the eolges. 
Sentinel birches stood in silver armor, 
hted, 


A web of trailing vines, with blossoms weig 
Hampered our feet. The wild grapes, blossoming warmer, 
cheek from vines they 
And there we found it, lifting its blue sere aml 
A torquoise cup brimmed full with liquid summer, 
Its fringéd lip hedged round with leafage tender, 
As if to guard it from a careless comer. 


It stood so pure, so wrapt in sweet perfection, 
Gilding the gold of that most golden hour, 
Its hue the summer sky’s complete reflection— 
“ Here,” said you, “ are the crowning day and flower.” 


And so you crowned me with a dainty neatness, 
Weaving a crown of gentian. Homeward wending, 

I said, “ Ere this, you crowned me in completeness : 
That crown shall last long after this has ending. 


‘Twas long ago. The flowery crown has faded, 
Your face is sadder, and your walk less springing. 
My whitening temples, and my footsteps jaded, 
Are tokens of the changes time is bringing. 


And now a wintry sun gleams from the southward, 

And dead leaves waver down through wintry spaces : 
Backward we send regretful glances hme | 

And memory lives her life in loved old places. 


But here ’tis summer still. In ae a eyes round me 
The gentian blooms. And ever happy-hearted, 
I wear the cherished crown wherewith you crowned me, 
Your husband, in the dear old days Soparted. “— 
A. M. V. D. 


Swung to your dear 


Conservatism in Spelling. 


BY GEORGE F. CHACE, 


It is alleged that the orthography of the English lan- 
guage is illogical, inconsistent, and difficult to remem- 
ber. Radicals advocate a spelling reform which shall 
remove these faults. Assuming that the multitude will 
then learn to spell, they proceed to indicate the means 
of reform. 

Admitting the allegations to be, in a measure, true, I 
deny the feasibility or the desirability of radical change. 
When a child is born, it inherits the constitution and 
temperament of its parents, and in a lesser degree, of 
its more remote ancestors. Careful training may foster 
what is good, check what is evil,—may, to a certain ex- 
tent, control the physical, moral, and intellectual growth. 
To attain the best results, even thus far, implies an in- 
telligent, unrestrained, unopposed guide, religiously 
obeyed. But training cannot wholly eradicate constitu- 
tional tendencies. Training cannot transform ugliness 


into beauty, deformity into symmetry. Training will 
not make an idiot become a Plato. Barring accidents, 
a child is intelligent or stupid, comely or ugly, to some 
extent virtuous or vicious, according to his ancestry. 
His parents and teachers must take him as he is, and 
make the most of him. A sculptor could design a 
better physical man (Adam excepted) than ever 
breathed the breath of life. Adam was made a “little 
lower than the angels.” Humanity of to-day has inher- 
ited the accumulated imperfections of numerous gener- 
ations of ancestors. 


The law of language does not differ fron’ the law of 
life. Given a few roots, certain laws of combination 
and sound, and a language could be constructed per- 
fectly logical and consistent,—a complete machine, 
But language is not a machine; it is a growth, and 
liable to all the accidents of growth. Its formation has 
depended upon the wants, the virtues and vices, the 
harmonies and discords of mankind. You may prune 
and manure your trees as much as you like, Their 
beauty, strength, and fruitfulness still depend upon the 
soil, the stock, and the weather. An adequate genius, 
with given materials, might build a speech for the Eng- 
lish speaking people ; but the result would not be the 
English language. Z%at is a fixed fact, and reforms 
cannot overstep certain limits without attacking the 
very constitution. 

Before the days of printing, many irregularities in 
spelling occurred, which have since disappeared. It 
was wise to drop the & from. smsick, physich, etc., be- 
cause it never had any business there. It is well 
enough to drop w from such words as honour, because 
it then becomes its Latin prototype, Honor, and at best 
has only a cousinly resemblance to the modern French 
form honneur. It may be tolerable to write sheater, in- 
stead of the “logical” and “consistent” ¢heatre ; for the 
multitude neither know nor care of its origin from 
Geargor (theatron). So they first mispronounce theatre 
as if it ended in “ter,” and change the spelling to suit 
bad orthoépy. Moreover, there is no reason in the 
nature of things why er is any easier to remember than 
tre. Before learning the “ powers” of letters, a five- 
year-old would as soon pronounce c-0-w “cat,” as any- 
thing else. 


Must the scholar who sees a logical consistence, an 
etymological history, in many anomalies of English or- 
thography, give up his consistency because some igno- 
ramus, or even some scholar, has a poor memory? Let 
the forgetter buy a dictionary and accept the situation. 
A bad memory is an unfortunate defect, just as much as 
jack of mechanical skill, or of physical strength. Must 
the skilled mechanic throw his tools because a bungler 
cannot make a watch? Must the athlete chop off his 
right arm because it fatigues a consumptive to drive a 
nail? 

Some people are fond of saying that George Wash- 
ington was a bad speller. Was being a bad speller 
what made him “ Father of his country”? Then he 
has more patriotic sons than we had supposed. We 
are told that words should be spelled as they sound. 
As they sound to whom? To the ignorant, who have 
only sound for a guide? Why do the latter write 
“ plaze,” “ plese,” “ plas,” anything but “ please?” 
Wonderful consistency/ As they sound to the learned? 
How shall they form a system out of the heterogeneous 
elements of the English language? How wonderfully 
agreed orthoépists are as to the sounds of words! As 
well might you expect the child of an Octoroon mother 
and Chinese father to grow up a full-blooded Caucasian. 


Again, is the inconsistency of sound in “ plough” 
and “cough” any worse than in “plow” and “blow”? 
What is the use of the silent “gh”? What is the use 
of the silent ev¢ in the French //s aiment? How shall 
we explain ai (4) in aément, ai nasal in pain, which the 
boarding-school miss burlesques fang, ai (€) in faisant? 
Is the English the only inconsistent language? Stu- 
dents of comparative grammar understand these things 
and can explain them. Must the fruit of ages be de- 
stroyed becaise some cannot enjoy them? Must the 
mountain forests be cut away to raise saplings upon the 
prairies? I believe in reform ; but let it be a real re- 
form ; a banishment of vulgarisms, a dropping of use- 
less, unmeaning irregularities in spelling or diction. 

Here is a place for conservatism. Unchecked radi- 
calism leads to revolution and anarchy. I do not sup- 
pose my protest will weigh much with modern radicals. 
I am not Mrs. Partington. I shall not attempt to mop 
out the Atlantic ocean. But when I see the stormy 
flood coming, I will put on the weather-strips, and, as 
long as possible, keep the door barred. 

The trouble with learning to spell, or learning any- 
thing, as far as the rising generation is concerned, lies 
not in the subjects taught. Ignorance does not exist 
because teachers are not well trained, faithful, and 
scholarly, nor from ill-appointed schools. It exists (I 
write in no misanthropic spirit) because the present 
generation of children, carried on the intellectual 
shoulders of their teachers, reared upon dime novels, 
nursing bottles, and “soothing syrup,” lacks drains and 
dustry. 


Vacation Schools in Providence. 


Vacation schools were first opened in Providence in 
1868 for the benefit of a large class of children, who re- 
main in the city during the “long vacation” of the pub- 
lic schools, and who, but for such an arrangement, 
would spend their time in the streets, exposed to street 
dangers, and the corruption of promiscuous compan- 
ions. They were originated by the superintendent of 
public schools, Rev. Dr. Leach, and have thus far, by 
careful supervision, been eminently successful. They 
have met with great favor with parents, and particularly 
with mothers in the humbler walks of life, who are 
thereby relieved from anxiety about their children dur- 
ing the hours they (parents) are employed away from 
home. The number of pupils has varied from 1,100 to 
1,200, and the cost of instruction for a session of six 
weeks, has been a trifle oVer $1.00 per pupil. The ex- 
periment was commenced with a single school with such 
results, as authorized, the next year, the opening of 
several. For two years, including the present, seven 
schools have been in operation. 

The schools open two weeks after the vacation of 
the public schools commence, by which time primary 
and intermediate pupils, and also a portion of the 
grammar department, have “ played out,” and are glad 
to enter the school room again. The schools close one 
week before the commencement of the fall term of the 
public schools, thus affording a short recess for recrea- 
tion. The course of instruction combines the usual 
routine, with such oral teaching of common things not 
found in the text-books as make the school room more 
attractive, keep up the habits of study without any 
mental strain, and make the pupils intelligent about 
matters of everyday life. Among the noticeable results 
of these schools are :. 

1. The better preparation of pupils for the work of 


the fall term of the public schools. Many enter a 
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grade higher than those who spend the “long vacation” 
in play, and take hold of their studies with a keener relish. 

2. The gathering of twelve hundred children out of 
the streets, has secured a greater quiet and order among 
the juvenile population, and saved many from becoming 
street Arabs.” 

3- Street accidents among the young, during the 
months of July and August, have sensibly diminished. 

The city council has shown its appreciation of these 
schools from year to year, by its ready appropriations 
for their support. 

As attendance upon vacation schools is entirely vol- 
untary, and street attractions are numerous and strong, 
their success depends largely upon the interest, tact, 
and magnetism of the teacher. A teacher who can 
draw and hold pupils will never fail. No other should 
attempt the work. 

Having from the first, until the present season, been 
in close relations with these schools, as a member of 
the supervising committee, I can unqualifiedly recom- 
mend them as a satisfactory solution of the inquiry now 


vexed by teasing and microscopic supervision. 
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and obstinate pedagogy which scorns suggestions of im- 
provement, and hugs its dreary curriculum of badly- 
taught classic and mathematical lore like a fetish. 
“ The higher education ” means essentially the highest 
way of teaching all things, and our universities must 
meet the people half-way in their effort to exalt the en- 
tire culture of the republic. 
TEACHERS AND SUPERINTENDENCE. 

3. The chronic chafing between the teachers and the 
committees and superintendents, will be overcome in 
the future ; first, by raising the standard of teaching 
ability to the point that there shall be, in every commu- 
nity, a class of professional teachers entitled to weighty 
opinions on school affairs ; and, second, by placing on 
these boards of direction a fair representation of the 
most competent men and women to direct in school 
affairs. Of all people, the common-school teacher 
should be given sea-room to manceuver his fleet, un- 
Still no 


anxiously made in the principal cities of our country,|professional class in America is wise enough to be 
“What shall be done with the children thronging our |trusted with the sole responsibility of the school train- 


streets during the vacation weeks, and who are self- ing of the American chilfren. 


training for a bad life?” E. M. S, 


The most important 
feature of our national school is its perpetual super- 


vision by the representatives of the whole people, 


The Demands of the Coming Century on the}and only thus can it be kept out of the ruts of scho- 


American Common School. 
BY REV. A. D. MAYO. 


(CONCLUDED.) 
AMERICAN EXECUTIVE COMMON-SENSE, 


lastic pedantry, on the highway of that broad culture 
which shapes the men and women the republic demands. 


THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION. 
4. The “religious question ” will not destroy the 


But just here appears that rare and reconciling pop-| American school, because our people will obstinately 
ular Common Sense which reaches a decision in the|refuse to be switched off “ the straight and narrow way” 
wisest way. There are great difficulties to overcome|in which they have always walked, to fly into a national 
before every grade of education shall be as free as the |debating society on Christian or anti-Christian creeds. 
air and light to every American child. First, The vast}The American people always meant just what it now 
majority of children can scarcely remain in school five|}means by “religion in the school”: the instruction in 
years, and no compulsory law can help the matter. |common Christian morals and training in character which 
Second, As our civilization expands, the division in la-| wé#// fit the child for American citizenship. And the only 


bor will compel a greater complexity in our school sys- 


practical question in this matter is, Who shall decide 


tems, and this will increase the burden on the people. | what style and amount of moral instruction and disci- 
Third, There is still a gulf of separation between the|pline is essential to honorable American citizenship? 
people’s high school and the ordinary college, with no|The ecclesiastical dignitaries, who are trying to divide 


great effort in the latter to bridge the chasm. 


the school fund, virtually say: “ The clergy of a dozen 


But these seemingly insurmountable obstacles are be-|sects shall decide, each for their own disciples, what 


ing overcome. The lack of time in the average child|that instruction and discipline shall be.” 


This would 


will compel the introduction of more radical methods|make the clergy a nest of ecclesiastical “rings ” to 


of instruction. 
have time to be awakened to the love of knowledge ;|i 


The majority of American children|manage the school-life of the children. 


But the Amer- 
can people profess to be competent to decide what 


for the training of the faculties by which knowlege is|style and amount of moral instruction and discipline is 
acquired, and for an introduction to the elements of|essential to good citizenship ; and that they propose 
that circle of studies which will fit them for life as|alone to pay for and will officially enforce in all public 
worker, citizen, and man. A youth dismissed from a|schools, from the kindergarten to the universities. So 
school, after five years faithful training in the best meth-|far the people have taught and enforced a school disci- 
ods, is able to learn a trade, use the public library, the|pline founded on the Christian ideal ; implying a com- 
newspaper, the platform, and the pulpit, and grow up|mon belief in God, the moral obligation, spirituality 
into an intelligent citizen, competent for any duty ahead.|and immortality of man, which underlies our whole 

The growing expensiveness of our higher schools is|scheme of government and society. There are no indi- 
being met by munificent private donations of large-|cations that this radical notion of morality and the dis- 


minded friends of educatidn. 


Our public libraries, |cipline of youth will change during the coming century. 


schools of art, of mechanical and normal instruction, | And certainly, if anybody has a “divine right” to say 
are built up on the double foundations of private be-|what shall be taught and enforced as public morality in 
neficence and public aid. This common-sense way of|the national school-room, it is the people who, under 
calling in the State Hercules only to give the final lift, |God, made the country by their toil, their treasure, and 
has carried us safely over what might have been an|their bloody sacrifice. And the pretense that the sov- 
ugly conflict in our system. The great need, to-day, is|ereign people is bound to vacate this post of moral 
that our wealthy people should direct their attention to|judgment in behalf of any class is a claim that would 
these institutions for secondary education, and by gen-|split this nation into as many atoms as there are stub- 
erous and judicious endowment so anchor this side of| born people on the soil. 


the people’s school, that neither the squabbles of polit- 
ical parties, nor the poverty of the people, shall wreck 
this precious interest. 


METHODS Or MORAL INSTRUCTION—PROGRESS. 
And equally determined are the people that the chil- 


dren shall be educated with as little wear and tear to 


The people will finally insist that the university|the parental conscience as is consistent with the rights 
system of our country shall make a fair and|of the public conscience in the premises. They will use 
Square connection with the schools in which the|the Bible in the schools as a help to moral discipline, 
intelligent mass of American children are educated, |not as a horn-book of theology. They will hold teach- 
and especially that the best methods of instruction|ers to a wise use of their privilege of instruction in 


shall be accepted in the higher, as they now are in 
the lower grades of school life. The second-class 


American college is now the hiding-place of a pedantic 


moral duties ; — especially will insist on that elevation 
of character in the teacher which all day long preaches 
louder_than the holiest words. ®™ By all_ persuasive acts 


and methods of instruction ; by music and Christian 
manners, will they strive to wrestle with the old Adam 
in Young America. And especially will they insist that 
the discipline of the school, which is the chief factor in 
its moral instruction, shall be revised perpetually in the 
direction of the law of love that rules the universe of 
souls. A Christian bear of a schoolmaster, or a pious 
virago of a mistress, who alternately prays for and 
thrashes this little community, does not form the Ameri- 
can ideal of religion in the school ; but a teacher and a 
code of laws and government which are the sweet out- 
come of a life of love to God and love to man. If 
this is “secularism,” the American school will be 
secular. If “secularism in schools ” means that a little 
squad of people, who believe in nothing that anybody 
else calls religion, shall have the power to forbid the 
United States of America teaching and enforcing 
Christian morality, and to brush the Holy Bible, of all 
books on earth, from the teacher’s desk, it will not be 
accepted. Surely, standing as we do, amid the public 
and private scandals of centennial year, this National 
Association of Teachers, with no uncertain voice, should 
demand that the national school shall forever be kept 
the training school of the loftiest type of American 
character in American youth. 

So far, the work before us is a work of preservation 
of the results of the past. But no republican institu- 
tion can be essentially preserved without perpetual 
effort for its expansion and reform. The conservation 
of the common school does not mean the rearing of a 
system of Dutch dykes to keep out the sea, and save a 
garden land already reclaimed from a deluge. Rather 
does it mean the deepening of the channels, and the 
opening of the mouths of a Mississippi that, from the 
Gulf to the remotest log cabin in the mountains, every 
dweller upon its banks shall feel a new thrill of life, 
and the grandest latent energies of the whole people be 
summoned to “ have free course, run, and be glorified ” 
through the century to come. 

ELEMENLARY SCHOOLS. 
1. The first onward step is to actually plant an ele- 
mentary school of the most approved modern type in 
every neighborhood in the Union. This will demand 
thousands of new establishments in neglected regions, 
and the wholesale regeneration of the country dis- 
trict school through vast areas of the older States. 
Nothing would so freshen the neglected rural life in 
the North, and control the terrible mania for herding 
in our new and crude cities, as a superior elementary 
school in every district. For out of each of these little 
fountains of intelligence and patriotism would flow a 
pure stream of living water to refresh our private and 
public life. How far we can use the continental com- 
pulsory system to bring the multitudes of untaught 
children into these, or any schools, is difficult to say. 
We Americans have a wholesale suspicion of a civiliza- 
tion pricked in by the bayonet ; but we have a greater 
respect for a strong public opinion, than any people on 
the face of the earth. All the truant officers in Chris- 
tendom might chase young Jonathan from pillar to post 
in vain, while a public opinion that would search his 
father’s house like a keen north wind, would bring him 
to his bearings, and make him a man. Every right- 
minded man and woman, in every community, should 
now insist on the best possible elementary schools ; 
frown upon the public stinginess, the family, church, or 
caucus-ring that threaten it ; and make it uncomfortable 
for any foe of the children’s birthright to live anywhere 
on this continent. 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

2. The second step onward is the establishment of 
an effective system for training teachers for these ele- 
mentary schools. Notwithstanding our useful State 
system of normal seminaries, the vast majority of 
teachers have not even the aid of an occasional swelter 
in an August vacation school “institute” ; too often only 
an educational picnic. Any system that proposes to 


train teachers for*elementary schools, must be morticed 
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into the educational system of the locality, grow out of 
and be fed by the higher grades of grammar or high 
schools, and relieve our young women from the ex- 
_ pense of residing away from home. A training school 
in every village, with the best teacher for principal, 
and a primary room for a “practice school,” is per- 
fectly feasible. Every college should establish a course 
in pedagogy, ih which young men and young women 
can be reclaimed from the abstract moods of university 
training, and introduced to the human nature they will 
find in the high-school classes they now attempt to 
teach. A course of study is only a creed, and the 
teacher its prophet ; and unless the prophet is the creed 
incarnate, the people, great and little, in church and 
school-house, will not be saved. 
SUPERVISION. 

3. The educated people in every State should de- 
mand an official supervision of schools, that will bring 
every teacher who handles the money of the Common- 
wealth to face a well-defined examination, directly or 
indirectly overlooked by a board of state inspectors. 
The same board should cover the State with a careful 
supervision of school work, and refuse public aid to 
every locality that shirks its duty. One of our worst 
school abuses is to levy a State school tax on our cities, 
to be distributed among a thousand neighborhoods, 
that go on in perfectly irresponsible ways, often wasting 
money for that which is not a school in any real sense. 
Supervision is the backbone of every system of schools, 
and never was a national system of instruction so weak 
in the spinal column as the American system to-day. 

NATIONAL AID. 

4. And the coming century will complete that system 
of beneficent oversight of the common school which 
was contemplated by Washington, and has waited, like 
many another far-sighted ideal of the last century, to 
be sprouted in the present department of education at 
Washington. In the present healthy rage for economy, 
it might be well to establish. one more “committee of 
investigation,” to inform the people how the various 
States are using the enormous educational endowments 
bestowed from time to time by Congress ; and héld 
those who have wasted them to a strict account. Of 
all stealing in American politics, that which filches the 
children’s bread to throw to the political dogs is the most 
intolerable. And it would seem no stretch of natural 
prerogative, to insist that every State should secure to 
every child the opportunity of a free elementary educa- 
tion; else an invasion of barbarism more deadly than 
the horde of ancient Gauls that stormed into the Roman 
Senate, in an hour we know not, may astonish the world. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

5. And, finally, the national government should am- 
plify its present “Bureau of Instruction,” and make it 
the Educational Clearing-House of the Republic, the 
place where every man can go to learn the actual state 
of education in America, and be put at once in contact 
with the educational systems and authorities abroad. 
And, instead of another half-endowed and struggling 
college at Washington, the government should make 
haste to repair the grievous injustice that for seventy 
years has refused to the national Capital the grant of 
public-school lands bestowed on the most remote and 
barren territory. With such timely aid, we might be- 
hold in Washington, the real National University, 4 
system of model schools of every grade, from primary 
to collegiate, technical and artistic, each the best of its 
kind, a perpetual instructor to the South and the far 
West, where every observer from foreign lands might 
behold, in miniature, the American way of making 
American citizens out of “all orders and conditions of 
men.” Then when the nation has fully assured the 
education of every child, will the brow of the statue of 
Liberty that crowns the capitol kindle with the flash of 
a new sunrise that shall chase the darkness from every 
hiding-place of ignorance, superstition, and sin, and 
reveal the new Republic as that blessed “nation whose 
God is the Lord.” 


KINGS AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND* 
GIVING EVENTS IN EACH REIGN. 


William o’ercame slain Harold’s Saxon band, 
And brought his Norman followers to the land. 
Death stopped Red William’s arbitrary reign, 

In the New Forest hunting he was slain.— 

No right had Henry to the vacant throne, 

But with his brother’s wealth he seized the crown. 
Stephen from Maud the throne of England tore, 
Wasting our fertile land with civil war. 


Imperious Becket at Henry's wish was slain, 

Then he was scourged his pardon to obtain.— 

Returning homeward from his first Crusade 

Richard by guile was seized and prisoner made. 

To keep the throne Yohn to the Pope applies, 

Signs Magna Charta and detested dies. 

Henry's want of faith raised wars he could not quell, 
And forced his warlike barons to rebel.— 

First Edward conquered Wales, with Scotland fought fierce wars, 
And gave his country just and useful laws.— 

Edward the Second \et worthless favorites rule his mind 
And to his son his ill-kept throne resigned.— 

Third Edward conquered France on Cressy’s battlefield, 
And to his arms did warlike Scotland yield.— 

Rebellion troubled Richard’s early reign, 

By Lancaster deposed, confined, and slain. 


Usurping Henry proved both wise and brave, 
Inereasing England’s power on the wave. 

Prudent in council, fearless in the strife, 

Fifth Henry thus atoned his mis-spent early life. 
Too weak to reign, his Queen received his power, 
Sixth Henry died a prisoner in the tower. 


Mothers who lost their sons in Zdward’s cause, 
Long mourned the rival roses’ fatal wars.— — 

To gain the throne his youthful nephew filled, 
Ambitious Richard caused him to be killed. 

Vain Richard’s crimes, but two did he reign, 
And fell in fight on Bosworth’s fatal plain. 


Seventh Henry, two impostors, humbled to the ground. 

And in his reign America was found.— 

Eighth Henry, through England’s realm the monkish power broke 
And fearlessly cast off the Papal yoke.— 

Sixth Edward, wise and good, too soon resigned his breath, 

And England mourned her youthful monarch’s death. 

Mary \ost Calais, long she mourned the deed, 

And on her subjects forced the Roman creed.— 

Elizabeth with glory long did reign, , 

But Mary’s unjust death her fame must stain. 


ames the weak pedant sat on Scotland’s throne 
And to the realm of England joined his own. 
Charles against Parliament his forces led, 

And on the fatal scaffold lost his head.— 

His conquering, to Moor did Cromwedl bring, 
In all except the crown he led as king. 

To pleasure prone yet strictly did he reign, 
England rejoiced to see her king again. 

James the Pope’s power tried to make his own, 
His people rose and drove him from the throne. 
William was called to guide the vacant helm 
And with his consort jointly ruled the realm.— 
Throughout Amne’s reign resounded war’s alarms, 
The great but barren victories graced her arms. 


The exiled Stuarts in first king George’s reign, 

ay to retrieve the English crown in vain. 

To George the Second’s power the Stuarts yield, 

Lost their last hope on Colloden’s field.— 

In good king George’s long and glorious reign 

We end our wars and lasting peace regain.— _ 
Under Fourth George's sway commerce and wealth increase, 
The arts | flourished, and all discord ceased. 

To all his subjects Fourth William was endeared, 
As a good king his memory is revered.— 

Victoria reigns, may that Almighty power, 

Who rules the hearts of kings, his blessings shower 
Upon her hearth and home, guard her through tares, 
And for her welfare hear her subject’s prayers. 


* The accompanying poem is a rare i of historic instruction taken from 
an old pamphlet entitied, “Ancient History,” and intended to be used in the 
schools of the olden times. We republish it at the request of a teacher, who 
has the only copy extant. It is faded, well-worn, and shows a life of active ser- 
vice. Teachers will use at tion. 


Taxidermy. — No. Il. 
BY WALTER HOXIE. 


For mounting skin as directed before, but before 
turning, place a pair of artificial eyes in the sockets, 
surrounded by putty or cotton. I use cotton, as it does 
not tend to make the specimen top-heavy. Pour saw- 
dust into the neck until it is full. Make a body a little 
small rather than too large, by winding string round a 
bunch of dry grass. Place the body in the skin, and 
pass a straight, sharp wire from the sole of the foot 
clear through the body, turning the end back into the 
body so as to hold it firm. Put another wire through 
the tail, leaving an end long enough to bend crossways, 
for the tail-feathers to rest on while drying. Run an- 
other wire through the top of the head and into the 
body. This and the leg wires should be annealed, un- 
less the specimen is very large. Use as large wire as 


will pass up legs and not burst the skin. Now fill the) 


skin around the body to its natural size with loose cot- 
ton, taking care not to punch it hard, and sew or pin 


|the teachers ?” 


up the opening. Pin the wings down, using short 
wires for large birds, and common pins for little ones. 
Some care is necessary in this, and the best general 
direction is, get them pretty well up on the back. If 
the double bone is pinned down on the side too far, an 
ugly ruffled place is sure to show where the wing joins 
the body. Pass the wires through the crossbar of a T 
stand, and bend into the desired position. This is a 
matter of practice, and time and patience will conquer 
the first apparently insurmountable difficulties. If the 
wings are to be spread, pass a wire from the tip through 
the body, and clinch it like the leg wires. Most taxi- 
dermists wind thread or string around mounted speci- 
mens while drying, to keep the feathers in place. I 
sometimes pin a strip or two of paper around, but 
seldom use string or thread if I can dry the specimen 
in a still place. 


Modern Geography. 
By “ MINOT WILDE.” 


“It can’t be done,” said I, positively. 

“It can be,” said my friend ; “and what’s more, if you 
will come down to my school on Mondayfyou shall see 
it done.” 

* T’ll come ;—what time ?” 
“ T’ll be there.” 

We had been having a discussion about the best 
method of teaching geography. I had insisted that it 
could not be taught to children in such a way that they 
would be both interested and profited. Either end 
might be attained—not both. My friend had joined 
issue with me, and the discussion had ended in the 


“ Eleven o’clock.” 


‘|words given above. 


I was on hand promptly at eleven o’clock, on Mon- 
day. My friend Clark was the principal of a flourish- 
ing private school. He met me cordially, and took me 
into his recitation-room. 

“So you keep up the custom of sending classes to 
~ © Yes; we like it much better than the modern plan.” 

The room was rather small. It contained a circular 
table, a side stand, and several chairs. On the central 
table was a circular tray, the diameter of which was 
some six inches less than that of the stand. It was, 
filled with fresh clay. On the side table was a covered 
wooden box. 

I had scarcely time to notice thus much, before the 
class entered. There were four girls and two boys. 
At the word of command, one brought from the box 
half a dozen tin spatulas, and distributed them. 

“What country do we take to-day?” asked the master. 
Every hand was raised. 

“Clara.” “ Africa.” “Right. Fred may begin.” 

A roguish little fellow began marking on the clay the 
outlines of the northern coast. 

“What lies north of Africa, Rosie ?”’ 

“The Mediterranean Sea.” 

“Right. What is north of the Mediterranean Sea, 
Charley?” “ Europe.” 

“ Right. Mamie may go on, Fred.” 

Mamie took the idstrument and finished the coast- 
line, the master meantime questioning the rest of the 
class regarding the boundaries, position, etc., of the 
country. The outline marked, all took their spatulas 
and began pressing down the clay outside the line. 

* Mention some mountains.” 

All hands were raised. 

“ The whole middle is a table-land.” 

“ Right ”; and in an instant the children were busily 
heaping the clay in the center to represent the table-land. 
“ And now what mountains shall we make first, Er- 
thilda ?” 

“The Mountains of the Moon.” 

“ Where are they, Mamie ?” 

While Mamie replies, Erthilda heaps up the Moun- 
tains of the Moon. Soon the hands fly up. 


Charley.” 
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“She hasn’t made them right.” 

“ Erthilda, not she.” 

“ Erthilda hasn’t made them right.” 

“You may change them.” 

But Charley’s attempt is hardly more successful, and 
finally Rosie has to make it right. The other moun- 
tains are formed by another pupil, in much the same 
way; thus lakes are dug and rivers drawn. The 
outline of Sahara is lightly drawn, and the spot cov- 
ered with sand. Forests are represented by clumps 
of high moss, and plains by the short, clinging 
moss. Next they come to the towns ; and here they 
have much difficulty. A large wax-headed pin repre- 
sents a large city ; a smaller one, a city less populous ; 
and soon. Then there is more trouble about placing 
the cities on the right river-bank, or the proper distance 
from the coast. When this is finished, 

“Where shall we put the lion?” asked the master, 
holding up one. 

After much discussion, he is placed on the southern 
part. Other animals follow. Finally the lakes, rivers, 
and oceans are filled with water, and the class is dis- 
missed—dirty but happy—to the wash-bowls. 

“ And is tha all ?” 

“By no means. I could have given you a show-reci- 
tation, but thought you would prefer this, which shows 
our method better. This is the first day they have 
spent upon Africa. To-morrow they will do the same 
thing in a much shorter time, and a little leisure will be 
left for them to reproduce it on the board. Then they 
will draw without the clay model, and finally will de- 
scribe the whole without aid of any kind. 

Then we shall spend a little time on accounts of the 
history, etc., of the country. Livingstone and Stanley 
will come in, and Du Chaillu, the Carthagenians, and 
the Punic wars ; Cleopatra and Caesar, whose acquaint- 
ance they have already made. Then we shall take, in 
the same way, a detailed study of two or three coun- 
tries.” 
“Do you oblige your pupils to learn all the rivers, 
cities, lakes, etc. ?” 

“No, indeed. For example: you saw to-day what 
they took in Africa—five rivers and eight or ten cities, 
two mountain ranges, three lakes.” 

. By this time another class had come into the room, 
and I detained my friend only to ask one more question. 

“Ts this plan original with you ?” 

“T have never seen anything of the kind elsewhere. 
It grew out of the needs of my pupils. I should like 
sometime to give you its history. Good morning.” 


Linguistic Studies. 


President Harkness, in his annual address before the 
American Philological Association, thus sums up the 
result of the linguistic studies of the century, classing 
them under three general divisions, as linguistic, myth- 
ological, and historical : 

Comparative philology, it was shown, has established 
the relationship of all the languages and dialects now 
classed in the Indo-European family ; has thrown light 
upon many obscure points in our own vernacular ; has 
explained many remarkable forms and constructions in 
the classic tongues, and has placed the whole subject of. 
etymology upon a sure and permanent basis. It has 
furnished us the means of tracing the history of words 
through countless centuries with unerring certainty, 
and has, in fact, given us a science of language, a sci- 
ence with well-defined principles and methods, and 
with a wide field for its general relations ; a science 
which aims to comprehend language as the appropriate 
embodiment of thought, to discover the processes by 
which it has become what it is, to analyze its complex 
forms, to explain its countless phenomena, and in fine 
to penetrate the secrets of its inner life. 

But linguistic studies, it was claimed, also greatly aid 
us in the interpretation of ancient mythology. Mr. 

Gladstone, in endeavoring to solve ‘the problem of the 


Greek myths without the aid of comparative philology, 
has attempted an impossibility. The Vedas of India, 


European period, that we discover not a few of the an- 
cient myths in the very first stage of their development. 
As now interpreted by trustworthy scholars,.the gods 
and goddesses of Greece and Rome were originally 
mere physical forces, blind and inexorable, while an- 
cient myths were simply poetical representations of the 
action of these forces in the varied changes and move- 
ments constantly taking place in nature around us, 
whether in the regular alternations of day and night, of 
summer and winter, or in the more sudden and start- 
ling exhibitions of power as seen in the tempest and 
whirlwind, the thunder and the lightning. The incarna- 
tion of these powers converted them into gods and made 
them personal actors in many a poetical legend origin- 
ally intended to describe natural events. 

Again, it was claimed that comparative philology and 
linguistic science are rapidly becoming our chief de- 
pendence in the revision of ancient history. Many of 
the views of our fathers upon ancient life and ancient 
civilization rested upon a foundation which is beginning 
to give way. Mr. Mommsen’s brilliant success in restor- 
ing to us important chapters in early Roman annals, at- 
tests the value of linguistic studies in historical research. 
Many lost tongues have been recovered, and their 
secrets revealed. The cuneiform inscriptions of Persia 
after having remained long centuries absolutely unintel- 
ligible to every scholar on the face of the earth, are 
now read with as much ease and certainty as Homer or 
Virgil. The opening of the sacred Vedas of India, and 
the Zend-Avesta of Persia is one of the grandest tri- 
umphs of linguistic scholarship. These remarkable 
works give the historian a new point of observation a 
thousand years nearer the beginning of our race than 
any previously occupied. But language itself guides 
with a steady hand through the dark labyrinth of antiq- 
uity long after all written records fail us. It is thus by 
the aid of Ly my itself that modern science is begin- 
ning to throw its light over that distant antiquity from 
which no literary monuments have reached us. 

As the final topic of the address, the speaker dis- 
cussed the practical question of our own duties to lin- 
guistic science, as we now pass the threshhold of the 
new century. In the light of recent researches, we 
cannot fail to see opening before us a career rich in 
discovery and achievement without a parallel in the 
annals of linguistic study. The problems which are 
now waiting for solution at the hands of the student of 
lan e, are of sufficient difficulty and importance to 
entitle them to his best thought, and of sufficient num- 
ber and extent to occupy the linguistic scholarship of 
the entire century upon which we are now entering. 
The address ¢losed as follows : 

“Never since the revival of learning have the stu- 
dents of language had stronger reasons for encourage- 
ment than at the present time. Never were their pros- 
pects brighter. The horizon of linguistic knowledge is 
widening in all directions. The investigator now enters 
upon his work with a completeness of preparation and 
a richness of professional appliances never before pos- 
sessed. At his bidding, one tongue after another which 
has been silent for ages begins to speak in clear and 
distinct tones from the distant past ; one monument 
after another delivers up the secret which thousands of 
years ago was committed to its keeping. But with all 
these records open before us, with all these recent revela- 
tions from the past fresh in our memories, how little do 
we really know of the history of this human family. It 
is only in regard to a few centuries out of all the ages 
that have elapsed since the creation of man, that we 
have-anything like a respectable knowledge, and even 
within this narrow range of time our information is 
limited to a few nations and races. In view of such a 
fact the recovery of lost history becomes the problem 
of the age. How transcendently important then must 
be the work of that devoted band of scholars and phil- 
ologists who are so industriously collecting, decipher- 
ing, and ange the various records of the past. 
How numerous vital the issues involved in their 
full and complete success! Let us hope that so lo 
as a single language or dialect remains to be raat 4 
a single inscription to be read, or a single literary mon- 
ument to be interpreted, they will never lose heart or 
desist from their noble work.” 


however, bring us so very near the primitive Indo- 
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LANGUAGE. 


THE CLASSICS. 


CAUSE. 
The Greek Construction. — 

I. The WorpD-ForM is,— 

1. An Adverb or an Adjective. 

2. A Participle alone. 

3. A Participle with are, olor, ola, woneg; and cote 
Hadt., for emphasis ; with os to assign the cause on the 
authority of some other person than the speaker or 
writer. yalenodg mogevoueror ola év venti... . dmortes, 
advancing with difficulty, inasmuch as they were departing 
by night. (Xen. Hell., vi., 4,26.) Tov ev 
wy mecarta opas they found fault with 
Pericles on the ground that he had persuaded them to en- 
gage in the war. (Zhuc. JZ, 59.) 

II. The PHRASE-FORM is,— 

1. The Dative alone. Regular construction. 

2. The Genitive with (1) verbs of emotion, (2) verbs 
of judicial proceedings, and (3) as an adjective modifier. 
3. The Genitive with tx, amd, ind, dui, pera, 
4. The Accusative with dut, xara, and naga, 

5. The Dative with ini and agi. 

"Ano Ovioxe voow : dies of disease. (Xen. An.) 

pevyorta : accused of impiety. (Pl. Apol.) 
Teoiag picos : hatred on account of Troy. (Zur. Or.) 
"EE to fight from hatred. 

Aa nisteng avroig savrody éveyeiquay put themselves 
into their hands through their confidence. (Xen. An.) 

on account of the size and number of the ships, they were 
not easily separated. (Zhuc. 

tov tvexa: they remained on ac- 
count of the wounded. (Xen. An.) 

Me@? moduteing .... &yévero: with which 
form of government it became great. (Xen. An.) 

twas on occount of which 1 
deem you happy. (/@.) 

Ma ov oixeivy; cannot dwell there dy 
reason of the heat. (Zd.) 

Kara gidiav most followed on ac- 
count of their friendship. (Thuc.) 

Oavpatew éni copia: admire him for his wisdom. 
(Xen. Mem.) 

’Augi yvveuxi naoyew: to suffer woes on account of 
a woman. (11. 

III. The CLAvUSE-FOoRM is,— 

(a) A Conjunctive Clause introduced 

1. By drt, ovvexa, and = 
cause, and put in the Zndicative. 

2. By imei, imedy, ore, onore, evte, and sometimes 
mov, since, = seeing that, and put in the Jndicative, 

In Herodotus, dvr: is used with an Infinitive some- 
times, in clauses depending on Infinitive clauses. “Or, 
adc, and imei, may take the Optative after secondary 
tenses, when the cause is assigned on the authority of 
some other person than the speaker or writer. 


grandfather was buried by the Samians at 
the pie expense. (/2t.) 

(6) A Reative clause with the Jndicative. 
elven Og... . éxéleve: having seemed to be un- 
learned because he commanded, (Hdt.) 

(¢) An Jnfinitive clause generally introduced by 
article and put in,— 
1. The Dative. 

2. The Genitive. 

3. The Gen., Dat., or Acc., with a preposition. 


Avi. oreviy tiv 686v by reason of the way being 
narrow. (Xen. An.) 


= 
— 
— 
1. édioxev: they blamed him because he 
| pursued, etc. (Xen. An.) 
Siusacw momodpern xaryneyer: havi 
ade an alliance because this urged them on. (Thue) 
tag onovddg yeigug the treaty 
{ had been broken because they had come to a close en- 
gagement. (Zhuc.) 
Ovvexa. tov Xevonv because he had dishon- 
ored Chryses. (77. 
2. ‘Hyeiodw xai Aaxedamors tor: let C. lead, 
since he also is a Lacedemonian. (Xen. An.) _ 2 
Hey Ta Magovta avdpov 
ow : Our present circumstances are fraught 
ith difficulty, since we are without such men as lead- 
ers. (/d.) 
jpooia v0 Sapiov: he said he honored the Samians 
| 


— 
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Kalév. ... t6 evgnua oxénng tod 
nov oxendtew tov Pwpaxa : this is an excellent invention, 
in that the corselet covers those parts of a man’s body that 
need protection. (Xen. Mem.) 

A Particpial clause in, — 

1, The Genitive (Gen. Abs.) alone or with the par- 
ticles mentioned under Word-form. 

2. The Accusative (Acc. Abs.) (chiefly in the case of 
impersonal verbs) alone or with the same particles. 

tov Samoviov : because the divinity 
had forewarnea him, (ld.) 

TOV YonotaY doxyow Tig agetig : 
la) association with the good is an exercise of virtue. 
(4a. 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


The Late Hon J, H. Binford. 
Richmond, Va., Aug. 14, 1876. 

{Our Virginia correspondent thus speaks of Mr. Binford, late 
superintendent of public schools.] 

Mr. Binford was a native of this city, and was in his 44th year at 
the time of his death. He was educated at various private schools 
in Richmond, afterwards taught, to enable him to attend lectures 
at the University of Virginia. He had an earnest desire for an 
education, and labored industriously to secure it. He graduated 
in several of the schools of the university. After leaving there 
he taught in Fincastle and Petersburg, Va., and finally located 
here and taught a male school. He was very fond of teaching, and 
was very successful. Six years ago, after a very close contest, he 
was elected superintendent of the public schools. Although some 
attempt had been made the year previous at establishing these 
schools, he had to organize them almost anew. He bent to the 
accomplishment of this all his energies, visited several of the 
Northern cities to get an insight into their methods, and allowed 
no opportunity to escape for adding to the efficiency of his schools. 
By study, inquiry, and careful observation he has brought the 
schools of the city to a point of efficiency that seems almost mar- 
velous, when we consider the short time within which it has been 
accomplished. At the beginning of his administration few of our 
best citizens patronized the public schools, but now they are at- 
tended by the children of the very best elements of our popula- 
tion. He was a tireless worker. Only the day before his death 
he was engaged in arranging an examination for the position of 
principal of one of our schools mow vacant, and almost the last 
thing he did was to give directions for properly conducting it. 

He was buried August 1, and the large attendance of the public, 
as well as of teachers, indicate the high estimate entertained of 
him in this community. We hope his place will be supplied by 
some good man who will not only maintain the schools at this pres- 
ent efficiency, but increase it. W. F. F. 

Language.—English Clause-Forms. 
To the Editor of The New-England: ' 

In the JouRNAL of June 24, the writer of an article headed 
“ Language,” enumerates several English clause-forms, among them 
“A Participial Clause used adjectively or adjunctively; that is 
governed as a whole bya preposition.” He gives several ex- 
amples, from T. Moore, Conybeare & Howson, and Darwin. Is 
this form of expression to be admitted as good English? It is 
found in the writings of many good authors besides those named. 
I give a few examples : 

“If time be short, so far from that fact lessening their dignity 
and importance (i. ¢. the dignity and importance of this world’s 
op cemmnerah it infinitely increases them.”—[Sermon of Rev. F. 


tson. 
“I have remarked on the circumstance of ‘we of the stories de- 
ing written in prose.” —[Shaw’s Manual of English Literature. 
“Young Plantagenet, who was very powerful . . . on account 
of his mother having resigned all Normandy to him.”—[ Dickens’ 


in the history of the /adies being too 
fine to teach the poor Cocksmoor girls.”—[ The Daisy Chain. 

“ He was soon shut up by some one ashing him... if there 
could be any possible reason why any one should object to the old 
women hoarding gold.” —[ Robinson Crusoe’s Money. 

Professor Swinton, in his recent English grammar, expressly 
condemns this form of expression, giving as examples of faulty 
syntax, “Much depends on this rule being observed,” and “ What 
can be the cause of the parliament neglecting so important a busi- 
ness?” He gives, on page 89, a corresponding sentence in its cor- 
rect form: “ Day and night are a consequence of the earth’s re- 
volving on its axis”; and adds, “ This sentence illustrates a strik- 
ing peculiarity of English syntax, and one that has greatly puzzled 
grammarians, namely, the possessive case associated with a parti- 
cipial form.” ; 

Greene’s grammar does not speak directly of the point, but in- 
dicates his view by explaining the sentence, “I was not aware of 
his being a foreigner,” and similar ones. I observe that the au- 
thors mentioned, whenever they put the pronoun in place of the 
noun, give it the possessive form. 

The writer of the article referred to, mentions only the prepo- 
sition as governing this combination. But Miss Yonge, in “The 
Daisy Chain,” uses the verb in the same way,—‘ ‘She cannot help 
other people having confidence in her, said Margaret ;”—and I do 


not see why the one expression is not as good as the other. Is it 
not plain, in every one of these cases, that the participle, as ver- 
bal noun, is the true object of the verb or preposition? A. P. 
Concerning “The New-England.” 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

When you began your great literary undertaking,—the Jour- 
NAL,—I felt bound to suspend my judgment. I sent you no note 
full of hopeful auguries, for I did not know what to expect. The 
field I felt to be as noble as it was wide. It needed a /ud/ man to 
do it justice ; and I waited for time to make its revelations. If Iam 
chary of praise while I am dissatisfied or uncertain, I am equally 
outspoken as soon as I am satisfied, and I take this occasion to say 
to you that I think you have made the JoURNAL a wonderful suc- 
cess. I do not dare trust myself to express the measure of my sat- 
isfaction, lest you think me foolishly extravagant. Not only do 
you gather in a great variety of excellent communications,—touch- 
ing the school system at all points,—but your editorials are emi- 
nently effective. There has been a single editorial in each of the 
three or four latest issues worth the price of the paper for a year, 
—bold, clear, terse, pointed. I have been delighted. I do not 
know what the pecuniary position of the JouRNAL may be, but I 
firmly believe that it has only to prosecute its way, making its 
future emulate its past in literary value, and it must in due time 


sweep the field. Yours truly, 
New Bedford, Mass. HENRY H. HARRINGTON, 


Allegheny or Alleghany? 


To the Editor of The New-England : 

In xeply to “ Salem,” I will furnish what information I can of 
the definition of A//egheny, and then leave it to him to judge of 
best method of spelling it. 

This name was originally given by the Algonkin tribes inhabit- 
ing Pennsylvania and vicinity to the Ohio river. Subsequently 
the name was restricted to a branch of this river, and also trans- 
ferred to the range of mountains in that State. 

The name is most probably compounded of two words, We/hik, 
‘the best,’ or ‘most beautiful,’ and Aanné, ‘a swift’ or ‘rapid 
stream.’ Hence, we/hik-hanné, spelled by the English A//eg-hany, 
‘the most beautiful swift river,’ or very nearly as we should say in 
plain English, ‘the good swift river. 

There are many names of rivers having the same termination, 
though sometimes partially disguised by the spelling. Such is 
keht-hanné, ‘the greatest river,’ name of the De/aware. Eliot in 
his Indian Bible has Aetahan for the ocean, or ‘the greatest flow- 
ing water.’ 

Léechau-hanné, ‘ the forked stream,’ the modern]Zackawanna. 

Pauat-hanné, ‘the noisy stream,’ Powhatan river. 

Nis-hanné-ok, ‘ place of two streams,’ now Meshanok. 

Kitchi-haané, ‘large and swift flowing river,’ now Xiichawan, or 
the Croton river. 

But this is as great a dose of hard-looking words as “ Salem” 
will care to read, AndI think he will perceive that Alleghany ap- 
proaches more nearly the original spelling of early European writers 
than any other mode in use, and should be so written unless for 
reasons of which I am ignorant. N. T. T. 


— “Salem ” will find the probable etymology of A//eghany in 
America Discovered by the Welsh in 1170 A. D., by Rev. Ben- 
jamin Bowen, page 53: “ The word is strikingly familiar to the 
Welsh ear, with its double /, and corresponds With the Welsh 
words a//i, mighty, and gen#, born, or ‘ mighty born’.” 

BROOKLINE. 
— 
Answers to Queries, 

1. Ravel, to tangle, to get into a mass. Unravel means the op- 
posite: to unfold, to solve, to clear from difficulty. 

2. Among and amongst are both a part of number, but I think 
the former (among) is used in reference to things, when you wish to 
separate one from a number; as ‘Among the flowers sent us we 
found a beautiful cactus, just in bloom.’ Amongst is applied to 
persons ; as, ‘ We hardly knew your worth while you were amongst 
us: but now we have lost you, we know it too well.’ 

3. Climb, to ascend by means of the hands and feet; therefore, 
as to get down is not ascending, you might use s/ide in reference to 
the latter act. 5 

4. I should call cowardly an adverbial phrase, governed by the 
verb, 

I should be glad to see some treatise on method of teaching 
Arithmetic in schools. In the ungraded schools in the West the 
teachers’ time is so taken up by the numerous studies to be heard, 
that they cannot give the drill in arithmetic that scholars have in 


1 schools. M. A. 
well-graded 


Linguistic Jottings. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

1. Is it not, at first sight, marvelous, the great number of words 
that will often cluster round one cell? ‘ake the example of sa/# 
in English alone. It may be used as a noun, as a verb, and an ad- 
jective, and even, in a sense, as an adverb. It has given rise to 
salary, the salt-money of the Roman soldiers. It has produced 
the sa/ad, with its salt and vinegar, and through that, apparently in 
the sense of condiment or seasoning, again to sauce. Sausage was 
originally salt-preserved, that is, cooked meat. [The French sau- 


sage-vender is, up to the present day, the charcutier, orig. the chair— 
cutt-ier, or cooked-meat’s man.| Saucy takes its metaphor from 
the bitter, sharp, or biting salt. Finally, here is saucer, a small 
vessel to hold salt, when the nobles spoke of sed/iere, afterwards 
twisted into (salt) ce//ar by the ignorant “hind” or “villain.” 
[Learned derivatives need: not, as a general rule, be noticed in 
these jottings.] 

2. I have again been pestered with a “ Vouvelle Grammaire 
Srangaise.” If I were to be guided by personal experience alone, 
1 could but arrive at the conclusion that, as proverbially under the 
sun, there is nothing new in grammars. In the “ novelty” that 
lies before me I find, for the hundredth time, the stereotyped half- 
hundred illustrations of um grand homme, un homme grand ; 
deux mortelles liewes, une blessure mortelle, etc., etc. Now, has it 
never struck our teachers of foreign languages that the bulk of 
these variations can be taught the scholar by one single coup de 
main? Does not the adjective in its plain, ordinary, concrete 
sense follow the noun? Whereas, when metaphorically used, it 
orecedes the substantive? Is memory so faithful a companion to 
us through life that she should be our fetich? And does intellect 
count for absolutely nothing in the study of living languages? 
The best mathematician in the school should also be the best lin- 
guist. If not, the “ professor” of French or German is alone to 
blame. 

3- I was but a young student of the English language when I 
was much impressed by the unfavorable meaning attached to the 
bulk of English words with initial L. I have since then noticed 
the still more repulsive force of initial SL. Words with this 
combination invariably denote an absence of industry, cleanliness, 
or frankness. Take, for example, the antipodes of these virtues, 
and we mention, as in one breath, s/ack, slattern, sly, sleek, slim, 
slime, slip, slip-shod, slipper, slobber, slop, sloth, a slouched hat, a 
slouching gait, etc. A German scholar has devoted fifty pages to 
an investigation of the Lu-root in the Germanic languages. The 
number of English and‘Scotch words collected by this gentleman 
fall so far short of the actuality that his case is even stronger than 
he supposed it to be. “* FOREIGNER.” 

—o— 
Problems to be Solved. 

Will some correspondent give in the JOURNAL, the best method 
for finding where a tapering plank may be cut, that the area of the 
two pieces may be equal ? e 

Davies’ Geom., page 112, Ex. //.—A plank 12} feet in length— 
greater end 15 in.; less end, it in. ; area, 1343. Where should 
it be cut, that the two pieces might be equal in area, containing 
just half of 1343? 

Give the best rule for this problem, and oblige a sincere friend 
of the JOURNAL, X. 

Providence, R. 1., Aug. 24, 1876. 

Suppose a man to have no other than one 7-pint and one 5-pint 
measure. How is he, with the aid of these two measures, to 
equally divide the contents of a vessel filled with 12 pints ef 


liquor ? A. V. W. B. 


A Reading for all Classes of Scholars. 

An “AwrFuL” STory,—There was an awful little girl who had 
an awful way of saying “awful” to everything. She lived in an 
awful house, in an awful street, in an awful village, which was an 
awful distance from every other awful place. She went to an 
awful school, where she had an awful teacher, who gave her 
awful lessons, out of awful books. Every day she was so awful 
hungry that she ate an awful amount of food, so that she looked 
awful healthy. Her hat was awful small, and her feet were awful 
large. She went to an awful church, and her minister was an 
awful preacher. When she took an awful walk, she climbed 
awful hills, and when she got awful tired she sat down under an 
awful tree to rest herself. Insummer she found the weather awful 
hot, and in winter awful cold. When it didn’t rain there was an 
awful drouth, and when an awful drouth was over there was an 
awful rain. So this awful girl was all the time in an awful state, 
and if she does not get over saying “awful” about everything, she 
will, by-and-by, come to an awful end. And this awful little girl 


lives in this awful city. 


— This is the way Professor Tyndall is reported to have pro- 
posed to the daughter of Lord Hamilton: “Saccharine conglom- 
eration of protoplasm ! Adorable combination of matter and force ! 
Rarest product of infinite ages of evolution ! the luminiferous ether 
is not more responsive to the rays of light than are my nerve-cen- 
tres to the mystic influence which emanates from the photosphere 
of thy countenance. As the heliocentric system was evolved from 
primordial chaos by the workings of inexorable law, so is that rari- 
fication of matter, which men call my soul, lifted from profound de- 
spair by the luminance issuing from thy visual organs. Deign, O 
admirable creature, to’ respect that attraction which draws me 
toward thee with a force inversely proportional to the squares of 
the distance. Grant that we shall be made double suns describing 
concentric orbits, which shall touch each other at all points of their 
peripheries. Your own TYNDALL.” | 

— Ihave been a subscriber to THE NEW-ENGLAND this year 
and The Kindergarten \ast year, and have enjoyed beth very 
much. M. A., Jowa, 
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— The amount of school and miscellaneous informa- 
tion contained under Foreign Notes renders THE New- 
ENGLAND invaluable to all intelligent readers. These 
notes are fresh, and selected from our extensive foreign 
correspondence and exchanges. This feature gives 
variety to ourpaper, and enables our readers to keep 
posted on foreign affairs. 


— Mr. Mayo’s paper discusses some of the most in- 
teresting and practical problems of public education. 
His vigorous defence of the common school from the 
attacks of partisans, religionists, and anti-religionists is 
of great value at this time. Our readers will not omit 
these papers in their readings of the JouRNAL of the 
present and last issue. - 


Tue schoolmaster is a fixed element in our national 
politics, and it is a remarkable fact that some of our 
leading statesmen and public men have been called 
from the quiet seats of learning to the public concerns 
of legislation and diplomacy. Some of our best legis- 
lators have come from professors’ and presidents’ chairs, 
and it is a gratifying sign of returning wisdom to see 
that in an era of reform the people turn from the pro- 
fessional politician to find the elements of reform, 
progress, and honest legislation in scholars and profes- 
sional teachers. In this connection we are gratified to 
learn that J. T. Edwards, D.D., president of the Cham- 
berlain Institute, Randolph, N. Y., is prominently be- 
fore the people of that district as a proper man to rep- 
resent them in the House of Representatives. We, of 
New England, shall most heartily endorse such a nom- 
ination, for we know Mr. Edwards’ strength. He isa 
man to be trusted in or out of office, and his abil- 
ity and knowledge of public affairs would make him a 
strong man in Congress. If Professor Seelye is to 
leave the national council for the presidency of Am- 
herst, the people of New York will make no mistake 
in sending Professor Edwards as his substitute. 


It will be remembered that the Greek government, 
not long since, passed a decree prohibiting the sale and 
circulation of the Bible, and the publications of the 
American and British Bible Societies in Europe. This 
act following a state of religious freedom and toleration 
of all sects and religious books, was a severe trial to 
the large body of Christians in Greece, and wag a re- 


faith which Dr: Kirg and his associates so long con- 
tended against. A late telegram conveys the intelli- 
gence that Mr. Read, the American Minister in Athens, 
has obtained from the government a revocation of this 
decree, and the English newspapers referring to the 
success which has attended the efforts of Mr. Read, 
to remove the prohibition from the sale of the Bible 
and other religious works in Greece, say the result re- 
flects credit on Mr. Read, and also the Greek govern- 
ment for its enlightened policy. It seems strange that 
a government so enlightened as the Greek is supposed 
to be, should have exercised so illiberal a spirit in these 
later years, and it is an honor to her rulers too, that 
they have shown a wiser policy as well as a truer re- 
gard for the interests of the State in giving the Bible 
freely to the people through such agencies as may be 
established for that purpose. 


Obituary. 


Diep at New Haven, Conn., on Tuesday, Aug. 22, 
CHARLES CONVERSE CHATFIELD, aged 35 years. 


The intelligence of the death of Mr. Chatfield will 
come to our readers with surprise as well as sadness, as 
it has come to us. Although his many friends have 
been aware for several weeks of his great physical pros- 
tration, and of the urgent need of absolute rest from 
business cares, they have not felt, until very recently, 
alarmed at his situation, or fearful as to the prospects 
of his ultimate recovery; and to a bereaved widow, 
family, and friends, his death is a stroke both heavy and 
sorrowful. 

Mr. Chatfield’s has been a brief but busy life. The 
youngest of a family of eight children, he was born at 
Seymour, Conn., April, 1841. At the common schools 
of his native town he obtained his early training, which 
was continued in a preparatory course of study for col- 
lege at Fort Edward Institute, on the Hudson, then, as 
now, under the able presidency of Dr. J. E. King, D.D. 
Ambitious to obtain a more liberal education, and with 
faith in himself to secure it, he resolved, even without 
pecuniary resources, to take a college course, and was 
admitted to Yale College in 1864. By the aid of 


expenses of his collegiate education, and graduated in 
1866, with a good rank in a class of able men, among 
whom were Henry Burr Barnes of New York, William 
W. Farnum of New Haven, Cassius M. Clay, Jr., of 
Kentucky, Isaac Pierson, missionary to China, and 
others. 

During the Junior year at Yale, Mr. Chatfield, with 
others, united in publishing the Va/e Courant, an un- 
dergraduate paper (the first weekly college paper in the 
world), devoted to class and college interests. The 
taste for publishing thus begun was developed after grad- 
uation, by continuing the Va/ Courant under the more 
comprehensive title; Zhe College Courant, which, under 
able editorship and the business enterprise of the pub- 
lisher, obtained a large circulation and a commanding 
influence. From the publication of papers, Mr. C. en- 
tered upon book publication, and issued many valuable 
and popular works. Hal//-Hours with Modern Scien- 
tists was first published as Nos. I~V. of the University 
Scientific Series. The second volume embraced Nos. 
VI-X of the same series, and contained lectures and 
essays by Wallace, Roscoe, Higgins, Lockyear, Young, 
Mayer, Rood, &c. These were followed by American 
Colleges and the American Public, Four Years at Yale, 
The Science of Aisthetics, Barker's Chemistry, Day's Log- 
ical Praxis, Songs of Yale, The Biography of Rev. Fohn 
Milton Holmes, Yale class histories, etc. 

Book and paper publishing led to the establishment 
of a bookstore in connection with his publishing-house, 
but unfortunate business connections and complications 
compelled him later to give up the bookseller’s depart- 
ment and to confine himself to his original plans of pub- 


vival of the old bigotry and hostility to the Christian 


lishing. In 1873, Mr. Chatfield assumed the publica- 


friends and his own expedients, he was able to meet the} 


tion of the Connecticut School Fournal, increasing its 
value and circulation in connection with Zhe Courant, 
then edited by Prof. H. N. Day. 

In the autumn of 1874, the Directors of the American 
Institute of Instruction resolved to establish, at some 
central point in New England, a paper which should 
fitly represent the best thought and movements of the 
country, and to endeavor to unite to this end all the ed- 
ucational papers and magazines of New England in 
one, After the plans for the union had been fully ma- 
tured, an experienced and successful publisher was 
sought and found in Mr, Chatfield ; and on the first of 
January, 1875, the first number of the first weekly edu- 
cational journal in New England was published at Bos- 
ton, under the direction of Mr. C. as the business man- 
ager of the enterprise. He immediately removed with 
his family from New Haven to Newton Centre, Mass., 
and devoted himself with a single purpose to the estab- 
lishment of the NEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL oF EDUCATION 
on a successful basis, and to secure for it a permanent 
and prosperous career. 

The singular unanimity, and the remarkable codpera- 
tion of all the leading educators of New England in 
this grand undertaking, attest the confidence which 
was reposed in Mr. Chatfield’s business capacity and 
his patient perseverance to overcome obstacles. Since 
the establishment of this Journal, Mr. Chatfield has 
labored with zeal, intelligence, and faith toward the 
accomplishment of the one purpose of making the best 
educational paper in the country, and of establishing 
one which should command patronage by its merits. 
The measure of success which has attended his labors, 
the readers of the JouRNAL are well prepared to esti- 
mate, and his devotion to his work has been only 
limited by his powers of physical endurance, and his 
great endowments of hope and courage. To such a 
workman belong the true rewards of service and the 
meed of honest praise. P 
It would be a narrow scope of Mr. Chatfield’s life- 
work if we spoke only of his business life ; for in soci- 
ety and the church he was ever active, earnest, and 
self-sacrificing. ‘The generous spirit, and the gentle- 
manly and courteous bearing of the business man, had 
its inspiration in Christian character, and a supreme 
desire to do service for his Master. His public relig- 
ious life began at Fort Edward, New York. At New 
Haven he bore a good name for Christ, and his activity 
in college seemed to indicate that he would enter the 
ministry for his life work. During his college days, he 
with others formed a prayer-circle in West Chapel 
street, then a Sabbath school was collected, a church 
was formed, and the Methodist Episcopal Church on 
West Chapel street is the fruit of that planting. A 
strong church has grown from those efforts of prayer 
and faithful labor. Of the Sabbath school of that 
church, Mr. C. was superintendent for several years 
until his removal to Massachusetts. 


At Newton he immediately entered upon Christian 
work, and joined with a few brethren in a prayer-meet- 
ing, which has grown, like the one at New Haven, into 
a Sabbath school and the embryo of a church, where 
preaching services are held every Sabbath, and previous 
to Mr. C.’s sickness the arrangements for which chiefly 
rested on him. As a member of society, he identified 
himself with the progressive and positive in advancing 
its interests. He sought to do good in all his associa- 
tions, and his hopeful nature was an inspiration to his 
associates. He made friends. because he was himself 
friendly, and he gained confidence in return for a full 
exercise of it. His trust in men was large, too large 
often for his own best good. He looked on the best 
side of humanity, not on its perversities. His will- 
power was a mighty force in difficult and trying times. 
What some counted insuperable, he regarded as easy to 
be overcome. If there was a lion in the street, he 
never saw him until perchance the bite of the beast 
told him of his dangerous nearness. His hope was 


larger than his caution, and his charity was a mantle as 
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broad and all-enveloping as his experiences of human 
life. His good-nature and cheerful temper were anti- 
dotes to many trials and business perplexities. He 
squared human conduct by the rule of right, and in his 
business sought to deal as he would be dealt by. A 
sense of responsibility to God seemed ever upon him, 
and in his conversation he often dwelt on the true pur- 
pose and results of living. 

It seems but a few days since he sat at the desk near 
us, and wrote his last letter, and signed his name to the 
last business paper. He was weak and somewhat 
wasted in flesh. Where should he go to rest for the 
summer, and be best prepared for his autumn work ? was 
the question with him. With us there came the feeling 
which was suggested by his feebleness and languid eye, 
that vest would come very soon to our business associ- 
ate, our friend, our Christian brother. Our fears took 
counsel of our hopes, and we said, “Take the train for 
the old home, and try the cordial which may come from 
a father’s and a mother’s blessing.” 

He left us in July, with his family, to get the comfort 
and rest and quiet and sweet refreshings, which we 
hoped would be found at his childhood’s home. A 
letter came to us from under his own hand, that he 
was very tired from the journey, but that he hoped 
to be better in a few days. The next letter was a 
short one, and the next was written by another hand. 
Last Friday evening we sat by his bedside in New 
Haven. A feeble hand, a weak voice, and a dying look 
told us that the silver cord would soon be loosed, and 
the golden bowl broken. The words, “ Perfect trust,” 
“Rest,” “Jesus,” “Home,” “Good-bye,” “Meet by- 
and-by,” are those we shall remember longest of that 
solemn interview and parting, near the Gate, by the side 
of the River. The wife, soon to be a widow, pressed 
our hand in sorrow and in tears, as we turned from the 
face and the door. At home last Tuesday morning, in 
our office, we knew the message ere we had opened the 
telegram: *‘ Diep aT 9 A. M.’’ were the.only words we 
had not read in the face of the messenger. 

Kind friends, you will miss him ; we shall miss him 
more ; but most of all, a dear wife yesterday, to-day a 
widow, and three little ones, who will sometime know 
whom and what they have.lost. As you read these 
words, the procession is in the valley, but the new 
dweller is in the city where there is no pain, nor sick- 
ness, nor dying. Farewell! farewell ! 


The Orthographic Convention. 


The convention for the revision of English orthog- 
raphy met at the Atlas Hotel, West Philadelphia, Aug. 
15. The following officers were appointed: President, 
Prof. S. S. Haldeman of Penn., (author of Trevelyan 
prize essay on “ Analytic Orthography”) ; Vice-presi- 
dents, B. A. Vance, of Penn., and E. Jones, of Liver- 
pool, Eng. (author of several practical works on spell- 
ing); Secretary, Melvil Dewey (librarian of Amherst 


College). 
Prayer was offered by Rev. J. W. Shearer of N. J. 


(author of a diacritic and phonetic spelling-book). |8t 


After pertinent remarks by the president, Prof. J. A. 
March of Lafayette College, Penn., delivered a most 
able and valuable address, adverting to the history of 
alphabetic symbolization, delineating the muddle 
therein caused by the Norman conquest, and showing 
the necessity of some conventional phonetic system. 
The convention resolved to publish the address in full. 
Any attempt here at a summary would not do it justice. 

A very interesting and harmonious discussion fol- 
lowed, the principal speakers being Mr. E. Jones of 


England, W. Duane of Philadelphia, President Nelson | ye 


of Annapolis, Professor Parker of Philadelphia, Rev. 
Mr. Robertson, missionary to the Creek Indians, and 
J. B. Lowe (colored) of Hampton Institute, Va. Let- 
ters were read from Prof. W. D. Whitney, and others. 

The eight resolutions proposed at the annual meet- 
ing of the Am. Phil. Association, July 20 [see p. 55, 


N. E. Jour. or Ep. of Aug. 12], were unanimously 
adopted. A resolution was added, favoring, wherever 
new letters may be adopted, capitals respectively simi- 
lar to the lower-case letters. 

A committee upon letters or symbolization was ap- 
pointed, consisting of Messrs. Haldeman, March, 
Jones, Dewey, and D. P. Lindsley (of Fernwood, Pa., 
author of “Tachygraphy,” and editor of the Rapid 
Writer). This committee acted in two sections, one 
considering the best alphabetic utilization of the types 
now in every printing office, the other the adoption of 
new supplementary letters ; each inviting suggestions 
from every person desiring to attend their sessions. 
This invitation was accepted by Dr. D. P. Holton of 
New York, who favored the Comstock forms ; Henry A. 
Parkhurst, stenographic reporter of one of the New 
York superior courts, who favored some of the Ellis or 
Pitman forms ; Judge Burnham, of South Boston, who 
favored some of Dr. Leigh’s forms ; Prof. W. Wilcox 
of Illinois, wbo favored some of the Longley forms ; 
and Mrs. E. B. Burns of New York, who favored 
certain digraphs. [The alphabet reported by this 
committee can be more adequately printed in a 
future issue.] A resolution was passed that the 
alphabet recommended by the committee be sub- 
ject to revision by the next annual meeting of the 
American Philological Association. 

At the opening of the second day’s session, a com- 
mittee consisting of Hon. B. F. Burnham of South 
Boston, and Miss Ida Parkhurst of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was appointed to present a popular declaration or 
apology for the proposed orthographic innovations. 


This committee presented the following 
DECLARATION. 


When, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for 
one party of writers to dissolve the bonds which have connected 
their style of spelling with that of another, a decent respect for 
the opinions of mankind requires that they should declare the 
causes which impel them to the.separation. We hold these truths 
to be self-evident,—that all men are endowed by their Creator with 
certain rational tendencies, among which are the pursuit and at- 
tainment of simplicity, harmony, and method, and an aversion to 
complexity, incongruity, and confusion; that when any form of 

raphy becomes destructive of these tendencies to truth and or- 
en it is the right of people to alter or to abolish it, and institute 
a new system, laying its foundations on such principles of analogy 
as are less vitiating than are heterogeneous anomalies. Prudence, 
indeed, will dictate that modes of symbolization long established 
should not be changed for light and transient causes ; and accord- 
ingly, all experience hath shown that mankind are more disposed 
to suffer while evils are sufferable than to rid themselves by abol- 
ishing the forms to which they are accustomed. But when the 
prevalence of a tyranny sustaining a long train of usurpations by 
some letters of the functions of others, tending invariably to the 
same result, evinces a craven indifference to people’s being reduced 
to an absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw 
off the yoke of custom-coerced cacography, and to provide new 
guards for the future security of orthography. To prove that this 
vitiation is the direct effect of original indolence and unreason, 
let facts be submitted to a candid world. 

The present English alphabet is inadequate. It has only twenty- 

six symbols for more than forty sounds. It is redundant as to 4, 
g, and x, and certain forms called capitals. It is contradictory, 2 
representing no fewer than nine sounds, ¢ seven, / five, o nine, and 
uw eight. The so-called long sound of each of these five letters is 
represented by more than fifteen different letters or combinations; 
¢ and ¢ each by ten, and other letters in so many different modes 
that for forty sounds there are more than three hundred and fifty 
equivalents. The present unsystem is the outgrowth of ignorance 
and chance. Caxton’s workmen were Dutchmen unable to write 
correct English. Words were clipped or lengthened according to 
the space which it was convenient to give them in arranging the 
printed lines. Fanciful derivations have been embodied and per- 
petuated in the blunders of printers and transcribers, until the 
aphy of words is no reliable guide to their history, even were 
such history more important than a phonetic picture of our lan- 
guage as spoken from time to time. A child can neither trust his 
eyes as to the symbol nor his ears as to the sound; and the work 
of the teacher is nothing more nor less than to arrange a series of 
personal introductions between each individual pupil and each in- 
dividual word. Nearly the whole of the available time for educa- 
tion of the great mass of children attending elementary schools is 
absorbed in the vain attempt to master the difficulties of spelling, 
to the exclusion of every other subject of instruction. If we add 
to this time of each person learning to read and spell, the hours 
consumed in writing silent letters, and multiply this sum by the 
number of persons who speak English, we have a total of millions 
of years wasted by each generation. The cost of printing silent 
letters during the last half century—if not the last alone— 
has amounted to millions of dollars. 
Greater still is the esthetic and moral evil. When after long 
ars of perplexed unlogic the youthful mind becomes so vitiated 
that the taste is no longer offended at writing “though” for tho, 
“hough” for hoc, and “rough” for ruf, it may be presumed that 
the individual will not be appalled to acquiesce without re- 
monstrance in all the absurdities, philosophical, political, moral, 
or religious which tyrannical custom may demand. : 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to our eouagnetie breth- 
ren. We have warned them, from time to time, of attempts by 
the lexicographers to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. 


We have reminded them of the circumstances of transliteration 


and settlement in false etymologies. They have been deaf to the 
demand for a complement of symbols, and for a pruning of those 
excrescences from the tree of word-nolej (k-w-d-e) which have no 
other use than obscurely to indicate where brush once struggled 
to sprout, We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity which 
denounces our separation, and hold them as we hold the rest of 
the fossil kind, enemies in pulling back, in pushing forward, 
friends. 

We, therefore, promoters of me yy! appealing to educa- 
tionist, patriots, and philanthropists, do in the name of humanity 
publish and declare that all persons who write the English lan- 
guage are, and of right ought to be, free and independent readers, 
writers, and reasoners: that they are absolved from all allegiance 
to irrational custom; that as such readers, writers, and reasoners 
they have full power to spell according to the rule that each sound 
shall have but one symbol, and each letter symbolize but one sound. 
And, for the support of this Declaration, with a desire to reject 
nothing that is really valuable and venerable in the existing prac- 
tice of graphy, nor to introduce any unhomogeneous new letters, 
and with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence 
for the survival of the fittest, we to the adoption of a monosym- 
bolic alphabet, do mutually pledge to each other our lives, our for- 
tunes, and our sacred honor. 
[Signed] BEN). FRANKLIN BURNHAM, 
IDA PARKHURST, and others. 
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4A GHOST STORY. 


[Children, as we all know, have a strong predilection for the su- 
pernatural, and it is unfortunately too often that this taste is ca- 
tered to by the thoughtless and ignorant. With a view to re- 
moving wrong impressions thus made, and correcting the popular 
taste, I present this little story of a personal experience.] 

“ Say, auntie, did you ever see a ghost? Johnny says so!”— 
and those were very inquiring, mystified eyes that looked up into 
Aunt Mary’s face that bright winter’s day. 

“ Yes, darling, I have!” said auntie, whose every word was law 
and gospel to Johnny and Susie. 

“Oh! do tell us about it,” clamored the little ones, willing to 
forego any amount of out-door fun, if only Aunt Mary would put 
them at her knee and tell them a story out of her precious hoard. 
But a ghost story was not of the common order of things, and the 
eyes were brighter, and the sweet mouths opened a shade wider, 
as the children sat down on their crickets and smoothed out the 
pinafores, glancing at auntie’s face as they did so, unconsciously 
reading from its expression that they had’nt very much to fear. 

“ Now, my pets,” said Aunt Mary, “this story I have to tell hap- 
pened to myself when I was a little girl like Susie here, and I 
want you to listen very attentively, so as not to lose a bit of it. I 
don’t like to call it a ghost story, but as a ghost figures in it I 
don’t know but that is the best name for it. 

Johnny drew a little nearer to his sister, and Susie’s hand crept 
into auntie’s, who leaned over and kissed her before she com- 
menced. 

“You see,” said she, “I lived in the country then, with dear 
grandma and grandpa, and grandpa had a great deal to do with it. 
It was a very beautiful home, and we children had everything we 
needed, or could ask for ; indeed, we were as happy as the days 
were long; no little birds were freer, and we laughed and played 
and sung the hours away, and when night came it seemed as if the 
day had been only too short, and we were ready to go to bed and 
to sleep, so as to hurry in another day.” 

“That’s the way we do, isn’t it, Johnny?” said Susie ; 
“ mother lets us run and jump and play just as much as ever we've a 
mind to. Say!” she said, whisking round, “did you have an auntie 
to tell you stories when you was a little girl, and make you have 

such good times as we do?” 

“ Not just an auntie, dear; but I always believed that children 
are not talked to enough,” said Aunt Mary. 

“Til bet Zam!” Johnny put in, who, as the little man of the 
house, felt his seven summers resting very dignifiedly on him. 
“I don’t want to be ta/ked to! You ought to go to my school, 
auntie, and hear the ‘a/kings to we get! Miss Jones gives us 
* Hail Columbia’ every day,”—and didn’t the little fellow swell at 
the very thought of his aggravated grievances ! 

“ But, dear, I mean the stories of our own, which go so far to 
interest and amuse such fellows as you are, Johnny. But don’t 
you want to hear the ghost story?” 

“ Oh, yes! yes! but I couldn’t help breaking in there, when 
you told about the ‘talking to.’ Do begin, now.” 

“Then don’t interrupt me again,” said auntie. 


too young and small to read their faces, and it all had a terrible 
reality to me. It was of no use for me to struggle, for they held 
me very tight, and soon we came in sight of the graveyard. It 
was a beautiful spot, and oh, how cruel for them to impose on me 
so! They pulled me to the fence and in through it, up among the 
mounds to one little grave, which they pointed at without saying a 
word. My eyes no sooner fell upon something white than I fell 
down to the ground, unconscious. At this unexpected result of 
their mischief, they were so frightened that they picked me up 
and carried me home in their arms.” 

“What was it, auntie?” asked Johnny, breathless, his face all 
aglow with his interest. 

“Yes! what was it ?” chimed in Susie. 

“ Wait a minute,” said Aunt Mary, “and I will tell you what 
grandpa did. When I waked up, which I did after some hours, I 
saw dear grandpa and grandma standing over me, with very sad 
faces, trying to find out what it all meant; for you see the girls 
carried me home, but never said a word of the way it came 
about, and then hurried away. When I could talk, I told them 
what I could remember; how they said there was a ghost in the 
graveyard, and how I had seen it myself. Father said there wasn’t 
any such thing. ‘Oh, yes,’ I said, ‘for I looked right at it, and 
saw it with my own eyes!’ ‘ Well,’ said grandpa, soothingly, ‘I 
want you to go to sleep now; you have been very sick and need 
rest.’ So he gave me some quieting medicine, and I turned my 
face to the wall for a nice, long, quiet sleep. When I awoke, 
grandpa said he wanted me to get up and be dressed, and then go 
with him to take a walk.” 

“ Where did he want you to go, auntie ?” 

“Wait a moment, dear, and I will tell you. I always loved 
dearly to walk with my dear father, so I hurried as fast as I could, 
but was surprised to find how little I cou/d hurry, my fright had 
made me so sick and weak. Oh, those girls had much to answer 
for! When I was ready, father took hold of my hand and we 
walked off together. For a little while I went on, happy enough, 
thinking how good he was to care for and love me so, when those 
girls had served me such a cruel trick, but, all of a sudden, it came 
into my mind that he was leading me right on to the very place 
where I had suffered so! ‘Oh, Father!’ I cried, ‘I can’t go 
there!’ ‘Yes, my daughter,’ said he, very gently, but firmly, ‘ yes, 
you must; you have nothing to be afraid of, and 7 am here 
Yes, he was there, and I loved him. ‘I want you,’ he said,’ to go 
and show me what you saw!’ Howcould I! Trembling in every 
limb, I clutched hold of his hand, and only for the idea that he 
was my dear father, and he to me was more powerful than any- 
body or any thing else in the wide world, I should certainly have 
gone through with the same thing all over again.” 

“I don’t care,” said Johnny, at this point, “ he’d no business to 
make you go again! I don’t love grandpa!” 

“Hush, Johnny, and hear the rest,” and Aunt Mary’s tone grew 
very earnest. In the light of memory she was a little girl again, 
and could feel the loving pressure of her father’s hand, leading 
her where she did not want to go! How often it is that the Dear 
Father’s Hand leads us in paths from which we shrink, and yet it 
isin love! So he led me till we came to the old wooden fence, 
through the gap, in among the little, peaceful mounds, over the 
bright, green grass and amid the sweet flowers. There was the 
grave, and there was the ghost /” 

“How could that be!” said Johnny; “I’ve read lots about 


“ As I said, I lived in the country, and every day took my little | ghosts, and they never stay |” 


bag in my hand — the bag that none of us girls could do without 
— and started off for school.” 

Johnny forgot that he was not to interrupt again, and was very 
anxious and curious to know what was in the indispensable bag. 

“Oh, lunch, and pencils, and jump-rope, and handkerchief, 

“Ha! hal” laughed Susie, “what funny girls you used to be! 
I mean to ask mamma to make me one; won’t the girls stare! 
But what else, auntie ?” 

“ Lots of us would go along together, some big, some little, and 
I was one of the very smallest. The big girls would make the 
little ones do just about as they wanted them to, and the little 
ones, finding a kind of charm in it, rather liked it. It is just so 
all the world over,” — and Aunt Mary’s thoughts went traveling 
back, for a minute, to the time when she was one of the big ones, 
and, other little ones coming on to the stage of action, she took 
her turn at the petty despotism. 

“On the way to and from school,” she continued, “ we had 
every day to go by a graveyard, and one day, coming home, I saw 
three or four of the big girls talking together very earnestly and 
looking slyly at me. I hadn’t an idea of any mischief intended, 
but soon they came up and, taking hold of me by the arm, said 
there was a ghost in the graveyard and I must go and see it!” 

“ Oh, auntie!” said the children, under-breath, “ did you go ?” 

The ghest story was beginning to be a reality to them, and they 
drew a little closer. 

“TI told them,” said Aunt Mary, “that I didn’t want to go, and 
seld back all that my little strength would let me; but they, saying I 
must, dragged me on. I was dreadfully frightened, but they hur- 
ried me along, telling me about it as we went. They said it was 
on a little child’s grave, and the child was coming up out of the 
grave! I trembled and cried, but they didn’t mind that a bit. If 
I had been a little older, I might have judged from their looks 


“ My ghost stayed,” said Aunt Mary, “ for there it was, just 
where I saw it first, and just as terrible. ‘Now,’ said father, ‘I 
want you to go and fouch it !” 
“Oh!” screamed both the children at once, “ touch a ghost |” 
“Yes,” replied auntie, “Zouch it! I knew I must if father said 
so, for that was one of the rules of our life — implicit obedience. 
So, shaking, and shrinking, and clinging, I crawled up and put my 
hand on it.” 
“ Did it run away,” ventured Susie. 
“No,” said auntie, “it stayed, and let me take hold of it, and 
then father said, ‘ Now, let’s carry it home to mother!’ ” 
“Pooh! you couldn’t!” said Johnny; “carry home a ghost!” 
“ Yes, I did,” said Aunt Mary; “J carried my ghost home and 
gave it to mother |” 
“ What was it ? what was it ?” they both exclaimed. 
Aunt Mary took a hand of each of the eager children in hers, 
and said: “I put out the hand that was free, for I was holding on 
to father’s with the other, as tight as if I never was to let go, and 
took hold of the thing which had cost me so much. Tremblingly 
my fingers touched it, and tremblingly drew it forth, A CHIP! a 
flat, thin chip, bleached by the sun, and round whose edges the 
long grass was waving! There it lay, curled down into the soft 
earth, all innocent of the part it was to play in my life and mem- 
ory ; for to this day,” continued Aunt Mary, “I can never look 
back to the days of my happy childhood without living over, in 
some degree, the astonished relief which came to me then.” 
Susie and Johnny drew a long breath, and Johnny said: “ I do 
like grandpa, after all, auntie; and if I thought my father would 
take such care of me as tha,t I would just as lief see a ghost 
asnot! Ha! ha! whata ghost! What did grandma say!” 

“ She told me, dear,” said auntie, “ that I must not be so foolish 
again, but she kissed me very tenderly, and held me very close 
to her, while she said how wicked it is for older children to play 


that they were doig{{it on purpose to frighten me, but I was 


so heartlessly on the feelings and fancies of younger ones.” 


“ That’s so,” said Johnny, bravely, “and I am real glad you told 
us, for now I won’t believe anybody who tells me such things ”” 

“ | mustn’t tell you any more now, my darlings, for we must get 
ready for our walk ; little Susie, here, looks tired.” 

“No, auntie,” said the wee girl, “ I never should be tired of 
hearing you tell stories, for they are all about yourself. Will you 
tell us another to-morrow ?” 

“ Perhaps so, but not another ghost story, for that was the only 
ghost I ever saw; my dear father had effectually cured me of 
being so silly again.” 

“ T’ll tell all the boys, and won’t they laugh !” said Johnny. 

And Susie said, “I guess mamma will make me a bag like 
yours, auntie ; I mean to ask her.” 


PERSEVERANCE. 


Ifhave been watching a wasp, to-day, and the English language 
presents no word equal to his persistence. There was a lesson in 
every bump of his hard little head on the wall, in every patient 
turn-away from a comfortable footing! It was not time misspent 
to watch him, for what could not be learned in this direction by a 
patient study of his movements! Incessantly the little wings 
buzzed and hummed in their numberless vibrations,— persistently 
came the shud, thud, over my head, and regardless of an abiding- 
place, still flew and bimped my wasp! Robert Bruce’s immortal 
spider was but as one to ten in the scale of perseverance when 
compared to him, and the Pyramids and the Sphynx pale before 
the might of his persistence ! 

Now, could one in any degree tending toward a reflective turn 
of mind, look upon even so insignificant a thing among the works 
of creation as a wasp, and not see, with half an eye, how the 
lesson might be employed to advantage? I wish now to speak 
exclusively of our own profession. 

But, you will tell me, our little fellows are not wasps, who will 
sting, as would they, were they disturbed in their endless flitting 
and fluttering ; no, my Jesson is not to be turned in their direction, 
but it is to our advantage as ¢éeachers that we might apply it, and it 
is we who may derive the benefit. 

Perseverance is an attribute, or rather one of the Christian vir- 
tues, of which too many fall short. The word “ discourage ” has 
far more votaries than “persevere,” and no known class of hu- 
mans know the conditions better than the same little folks with 
whom we are dealing. It is astonishing how quickly they can de- 
tect the state of mind in which the teacher is, and how amazing 
is the reflection on themselves ! 


_ In the-old times, when the things to be learned were beaten 
and branded in, not by persistence on the part of the teacher, but 
merely by the force of circumstances, the poor little delver among 
the opaque ores in the dark mines was gladdened very seldom by 
finding a nugget, aud if he were so fortunate it was, as one 
might say, an accident; but in these later years, when knowledge is 
as a tree full of ripe, golden fruit, which only awaits the persever- 
ing hand to pluck it, it rests with the teacher, mainly, to give the 
example and impetus. Many a little fellow only waits, and un- 
consciously, too, for the encouraging word persistently adhered to, 
to make himself master of some knotty subject; and let us feel 
full sympathy, for experience teaches us that the toughest and 
roughest things to handle are those which are laid at the found- 
ation. Let us not be impatient with the obtuseness of some poor 
plodder over, what seems to us, only a small thing, because, per- 
chance, we know it so well, and have for always — so we think; 
there is a crook or a corner in that little brain which, perhaps, 
makes a sharp angle; how do we know! There wasn’t, maybe, 
just such an angle in our brain, and the thing under consideration 
might have come to us intuitively — no matter how; but be that 
as it may, this child has got to learn this thing, and there is noth- 
ing for it but for the teacher to apply herself perseveringly to 
the task. 

Listlessness and indifference will never accomplish anything, 
much less in that active workshop, ycleyt a school-house, whose 
tools, unlike the inanimate ones of the workshop, are self-acting, 
and capable of accomplishing something of themselves; and it 
depends entirely upon the teacher, and her perseverance, whether 
the work accomplished shall reflect to her credit, and the best, 
highest good of her pupils. 

To a teacher deficient in this one most essential attribute, what 
can be more annoying and really discouraging than to see before 
her a half a hundred restless, impatient little specimens of hu- 
manity, anxious and eager to be up to something, and she herself 
lacking in the element which shall reduce all this turbulence to 
order! But then, where is the next point? They can’t and 
mustn’t be idle ; little limbs are too active naturally to be still and 
quiet, and nothing more ;—no, her task does not end here; there 
are the things whose name is legion to be ingrafted on those duc- 
tile minds; and, as there are half a hundred bodies, no two of 


which are exactly alike, so there are half a hundred different 
qualities of mind and brain to be impressed ! 
theme for consideration, it is out of its province here. 

Conceding, then, the variety to deal with, it is clear to see that 
Perseverance is the one great moving power ; and, as the pendu- 
lum cannot do all its swinging at once, so only by patient endur- 
ance can the teacher hope to accomplish anything. , 

Thus, as I said, I watched my wasp, and watching, applied the 


principle. 
Query: Was it an “ object ”-lesson ? M. P. C. 
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MRS. KRAUS-BOELTE’S SCHOOL OF MODELING THE 
FORMS OF KNOWLEDGE, 


(Extracted from a letter written from Lubeck, Germany, in 1869 or 1870.) 

The healthy child wants to be always active, wants to show out- 
wardly what it feels—what és in him. The foundation of all activ- 
ity is “ /éfe,” just as life finds the foundation of all existence in God, 
The child animates everything. because life és the foundation of all 
activity. Through early, constant, and careful development of the 
human creative power, the child is lifted to true human dignity, 
worthiness of life, more and more harmony with nature, more and 
more unity with God ; and therewith to true peacefulness, pure en- 
joyment, and everlasting freedom. 

Modeling in clay, a plastic-art occupation, is as agreeable as it is 
educative ; it is an excellent exercise of life in general, and prepar- 
ation for the future calling. Even if the child does not produce 
anything whilst trying to model, we must not disturb him in these 
vain attempts ; because trough them the inner creative power is 
growing. Neither must we ask for perfect work ; for with children, 
at the kindergarten age, we must consider the purpose gained when 
what they form is only tolerably well made. Young children see 
in one thing many other things ; and are well satisfied with the re- 
motest resemblance. It is in modeling that the children show very 
much their abilities and character. The child /ives out, works out, 
forms, what isin him. All other occupations of the kindergarten 
are arranged according to certain laws; but in this occupation a 
methodical way is most difficult to follow. To make é#fernal the 
forms of cognizance (knowledge) can be done in quite an intuitive 
manner in modeling. The way how to do this I learned by degrees 
in myself modeling with the children in my kindergarten. _ 

The ball 1 use as ground-form for everything. Easily and natur- 
ally the ball is made, although the little hands cannot form it to 
perfection. Out of the ball a whole series of life-forms can be de- 
veloped, for example: a bird’s nest with eggs, a basket, a dish 
with potatoes, an apple, a pear, a cherry, a loaf of bread, grapes, an 
onion, a mushroom, a bell, etc. 

In making life-forms, every liberty ought to be left to the chil- 
dren, I would not by any means bind them to keep to the ball- 
form ; but the teacher ought to bear in mind what rules and di- 
rections the pupil has to follow. In forming objects the child will 
rather roll the ball on the table; and in his first attempts forms 
similar to the cylinder will appear, which represent, generally, a 
sausage, a stick, a cigar, a long loaf of bread, a candle, a sack, a 
sugar-loaf, a bottle, etc. The urgency in the child to discover new 
qualities, finds here full nourishment. In the third gift, the child 
became acquainted with the divided cube, but it never has had the 
divided ball. The ball has always appeared to the child as some- 
thing whole—a unit, In changing the ball into life-forms the child 
enters the ball through impressions,—but this happens more acci- 
dentally. The child can divide the ball differently, cut* it per- 
pendicularly into two egual parts. Through these two hemispheres a 
new intuition is opened to the child. Then the two hemispheres can 
be joined together again, a little stick pierced through the ball in 
the exact opposite direction ef the cut. The child learns in this 
manner the diameter, the poles, and the largest circle where the ball 
has been cut and joined, the equator. 

With older children the ball can be divided again twice, at equal 
distances between the equator and the poles, by which the idea of 
parallel-lines and zones is gained. The two hemispheres can be 
divided still otherwise for younger children ; for instance, the hem- 
ispheres are laid down on the flat side and divided equally by a 
perpendicular cut, and the child sees the bail divided into quarters, 
in which the circle of the hemispb<z2 is changed into a semi-circle, 
and the straight line has besides re-appeared. These quarters are 
then once more divided, and the child gains in this manner, by de- 
grees, slowly progressing, the idea of eight egual parts of the divided 
dally thus learns experimentally that— 

* Cut witha copper wire.—Ep. 


Two halves are equal to one whole, 
Four quarters are equal to one whole. 
Eight eights are equal to one whole. 
Four cigh ts are equal to one half. 
Two eights are equal to one quarter. 


The cubes of the third and fourth gifts contain also eight parts, 
so that this division is not quite strange to the child, The obser- 
vation and understanding thus gained of the parts, will be received 
with pleasure by the children, and the discovery (rather recovery) 
and counting of the parts, corners, angles, edges, and superficial 
extent, will be carried on with zeal and pleasure. 

The faithful playfellow of the child, the cude, now follows. A 
whole series of /i/-forms can also easily be developed out of it, 
for example; an inkstand, a box, a stove, a coffee-mill, a chest of 
drawers, a house, etc. But here, too, as in everything, the free 
work must always prevail (invention). The division of the cube 
is carried out similarly to the division of the third and fourth gifts. 
After this the cube is divided by a diagonal cut, first into halves, 
then into quarters, as we find it in the fifth gift. Also one part of 
the fourth gift is divided into two sguares, and into two columns 
similar to what we find in the sixth gift. 

Last of all one side of the cube is cut off, and the child has won the 
square-tablet ; this being divided diagonally, we have won the well- 
known right-angular trilateral. 

The cylinder comes next: it can be changed, like the ball and 
the cube, by very slight alterations into forms of life, as for exam- 
ple: a tumbler, a drum, a muff, a work-box, a basket, etc. A 
great variety of forms are developed out of the combination of 
ball, cube, and cylinder: for example, a man’s hat, a lady’s hat, a 
flower-pot, a teapot, cup and saucer, a monument, etc. 

The cylinder is divided in the’following manner : 

1. Perpendicularly into two halves. 

2. Horizontally into two short cylinders. 

3- Perpendicularly twice, in opposite directions, so that four col- 
umnar pillars appear, 

4. Twice perpendicularly in opposite directions, and once in the 
— horizontally, so that eight equal small columnial parts are 
gal 

After this, the 4a// is pressed into a circular plain, which is di- 
vided by degrees into halves, guarters, eights, 

In this manner the child gains through the forms of cognizance 

the forms of beauty, as they are termed in the kindergarten, and 
thus we find in this occupation, as well as in the other occupations 
given by Froebel, the formes of life, of cognizance and beauty united. 
The older children in the kindergarten, with whom I worked in 
this manner, mastered the material very well considering their age 
and abilities. They modeled tools, furniture, buildings, fruit, 
flowers, and animals ; they tried their hands at really useful things, 
as these are: candlesticks, needle-cases, ash-cups, match-boxes, 
letter-presses, flower-dishes, etc., etc., which, prettily decorated by 
the children, according to their own taste, were sent to the pottery 
to be baked and made lasting. The keen sense of doing such 
work, artistic work, which proved useful to the children’s parents 
and friends, was of excellent influence. 
The improvement of the feeling for the beantiful has always occu- 
pied me very much; but the improvement of cognizance, under- 
standing, knowledge, is of the first importance; both combined 
raise us above the level of the ordinary, give us a deeper under- 
standing of truth and life, For as the beautiful must necessarily 
lead us to the gvod, so knowledge leads us to truth. 


REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. 
BY BERTHA VON MARENHOLTZ-BULOW. 


Summer in Liebenstein.—(Continued from No. 78, page 33-) 
* This then is the house of the prophet,’ said some one in our 
party, as we entered the great court yard of the Marienthal house 
which stood in its back-ground, two stories, with eleven windows 
in front, looking little like a castle, but it looked pleasant and 
homelike in the midst of green trees. 
In a great square before the house door, to which stone steps 
led up, was seen a grass plot, upon which was planted some shrub- 
bery, which in the flowering time spread its fragrance far and wide ; 
and on one side were very beautiful old lindens. In their shade 
were some benches and tables,—on which, in good weather in sum- 
mer, Froebel was accustomed to give his morning lessons. 
At the moment when we entered, he stood in the midst of the 
court-yard surrounded by his norma! pupils and a troop of little 
children, who had wound themselves round him as their central 
point in the play “ Little thread, little thread, like a little thread !” 
and were just beginning to unwind their skein again. With glow- 
ing face and eyes beaming with happiness Froebel greeted the 
company, immediately asking whether they should like to see some 
of the movement plays, before going up into the hall. The guests 
were uite willing. 
With truly childish joy he now conducted some of those plays 
which are the first gymnastics of the childish limbs. He had im- 
itated the traditional plays of children and the people, freeing them 
from their rougher features in order partly to make them serve his 
educational idea; partly to make the children represent—some- 
what dramatically—facts out of the life of nature and man. 
Froebel said, while he explained the plays to the bystanders, 
“all these plays, in their elements, have originated from childish 
instincts ; but they must be consciously understood in their mean- 


ing and aim, in order to reveal their educational end. 


“People think the child is only seeking amusement when i 
plays. That is a great error. Play is the first development of the 
human mind ; its first efforts to make acquaintance with the outward 
world ; to collect original experiences from things and facts; and 
to ‘use the powers of body and mind.’ Indeed, the child knows 
nothing in the beginning of the end which it is to reach when it 
imitates the trifling it sees around it, but it would express its own 
being, and that is the being of humanity, in its own playful activity. 
The farther its development proceeds, the more significant are the 
same movements, which we know as that in the human being from 
which all human culture has sprung. 

* But this is only the case when these movements are unhindered 
—not palsied. The human instinct needs to be guided, while the 
beastly instinct finds its goal unfailingly without any guidance. This 
guidance can only be given by one who dows the goal which is to 
be reached by the manifold activity of the blind natural feeling of 
the child. Without intelligent, conscious guidance, childish activ- 
ity degenerates into whim, instead of preparing for those tasks of 
life for which it is destined. 

“Tt seems to me,” said one friend, “that such continuous guid- 
ance on the part of the grown-up, must take away from the child- 
ish play its artlessness.” 

** A continuous guidance does not interfere,” answered Froebel ; 
the children have the larger part of the day, after all, to play freely 
among themselves, There must be no irritating oversight over 
them; but in the kindergarten they shall be guided to bring out 
their plays, in such a manner as to reach the aim designed by na- 
ture,—that is, to serve for their development. Does it disturb the 
plant in its growth when the gardener protects it, prunes it, waters 
it, takes the best care he can of it? Do not the higher orders of 
animals teach their young those activities which they need for self- 
preservation? For example: don’t we see how the parent birds 
help their young in their first flight? The younger and more un- 
developed the little creatures are, the more they need care aud sup- 
port. The weak instinct of the human child makes it the most 
needy ef all creatures. Do we follow, and be true to nature only 
when we let its products shoot up without care ? Without care, even 
plants grow rank and wild. All nature is destined for culture, in 
all its stages, and in all its kingdoms. But culture must never go 
against nature. On the contrary, it must follow its guidance, take 
into account its ground and its good, acknowledge its laws, and 
recognize it as its precept, or it will be a false culture. 


“Human culture has not always been as it should be, nature 
becoming conscious to itself; human education needs a guide, which 
I think I have foundin a general law of development, that rules 
both in nature and in the intellectual world. Without law-abiding 
guidance, there is no really free development. What does life be- 
come when misunderstood ideas of freedom proscribe law ?” 

At this moment, outside the gate, the rude cry of some young 
peasants passing was heard, and Froebel turned, smiling, to a gen- 
tleman he was talking with, and said : “ How do you like that? Is 
not our children’s song better ? Singing must be taught, in order to 
insure agreeable sounds, Where the people sing well, they are 
seldom rude.” 

“The children’s singing is charming,” said one of the ladies 
present. “ The plays are so touching to look upon, that I scarce- 
ly can keep back my tears. No one who ever sees children play 
like this, can believe they are constrained, or deprived of their 
freedom. I have never seen anything so artlessly gay, so entirely 
unconstrained.” 

“ Yes,” said Froebel, “ the kindergarten is the free kingdom of 
childhood, from which everything dangerous to their morality is re- 
moved, as their want of development requires. Childhood must be 
taken care of and protected, for it cannot protect itself; and the 
more tender the age, the more it needs guidance, that it may avoid 
crippling the body as well as the soul.” 

The children had ended their play, and had sung the closing 
song, and were led out of the door, marching by the young ladies 


who were playing with them. 
(To be continued.) 


HYMN. 


Up to me sweet childhood looketh, 
Heart, and mind, and soul awake ; 
Teach me of thy ways, O Father ! 
For sweet childhood’s sake. 
In their young hearts, soft and tender, 
Guide my hand good seed to sow, 
That its blossoming may praise Thee, 
Whereso’er they go. 
Give to me a cheerful spirit, 
That my little flock may see 
It is good and pleasant service 
o be taught of Thee. 
Father, order all my footsteps ; 
So direct my daily way, 
That, in following me, the children 
May not go astray. 
Let Thy holy counsel lead me ; 
Let thy light before me shine ; 
That they may not stumble over 
Word or deed of mine, 
Draw us hand in hand to Jesus, 
For His word’s sake, unforgot,— 
“ Let the little ones come unto me, 


And forbid them not,” 
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Examination of Gram. Schools, Albany, N. Y. 
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SENIOR DEPARTMENT.—MAY, 1876. 


(25.) Take the sentence, “ He is writing,” and put it into all the 
moods and tenses, keeping the progressive form and third person, 
masculine gender, 

(26-29.) Write the plurals of the following words : folly, chim- 
ney, pony, monkey. 

(30.) Write a sentence where a participle is used as a noun. 


1. Hoax. 35- Gorgeous. 69. Edifice. 
2. Tough. 30. Lozenge. 70. Luxury. (31.) Write a sentence where an infinitive is used nominative y- 
3 71. cial. (32-34-) Write the first person plural of the verb “caé//” in the 
arade. ster. 72. Accuracy. 
Decisive emphatic, progressive, and passive forms of the indicative mood, 
© Serious. 4°. Persuade. 74. Reinforcement. | tense. 
[7- Vessel. 41. Peril. 75- Political. (35.) “ They made Aim a General in the army.” Parse the 
42. 79. words in italics. 
9. Im 43- olesome. 77- Ostensible. tences 
10. ne ag rs Bureau. 78. Perseverance. (35-40.) Correct the syntax in the following sen a 
11, Cannon. 45 Spicy 79. Inebriate. think they need correction : 
12. System. 46. Debtor. 8o. Substantial. “ I shan’t go, I don’t think.” te 
13. Successor. 47. Hearse. 81. Equivocal, “ The lesser quantity I remove to the other side. 
14. Turkey. 45. Niece 82. Vociferous. “ Any one of the two roads will take you home.” 
15. Skull. 49. Meant. 33. Tranquility. “ Me and him went down town.” 
10. Verse. 50. — = —— “ Who of these boys has lost a knife ?” 
17. Serene. 1. Accident. ncompatible. 
1 Cider. Privilege. Hydrophobia. 
19. Possible. 53- Putrefy. 87. Disseminate. Time allowed, 14 hours. 
20. Calico. 54- Narrative. 83. Ascendency. ( a “No person, remarks one to whom nature 
21. Saucer. 55- Mischievous. 89. Accelerate. éb in all her aspects seems to have been 
22. Sermon. 50. Attorney. go. Homeopathy. ol c wonderfully familiar—no person who has 
23. Women. 57- Physical. gi. Mediterranean. a d been much amid mountain scenery, 
24. Muscle 58. Odious. 92. Belgium. 34 icularly in rocky districts, can have 
25. Earnest. 59- Microscope. 93- Mississippi. 2 St ailed to remark the striking imitations 
20. Discuss. oo, Lazily. 94- Amazon. of the human form, or of some of its members, 
27. Chaos. 61. Sacrifice. 95- Louisiana. rf which, their uncommon aspect, thrust 
29. Wretch. 3 Tobacco. 97- California. Parse each of the following words contained in the above exer- 
Hearth. Barbaro’ Tennessee, > 
a Source. re eg = Japan. cise, giving each modification (property or accident), and the syn- 
32. Appal. 60. Pigeon. 100. Saratoga. tax of each word: 
33- Forteit. 67. Instinct. In line (a), person remarks: ome: nature. 
34 Nervous. 68. Metropolis. Line (4), all: aspects: to have been. 


FIRST ARITHMETIC PAPER. 
Time allowed, 14 hours. 

(1.) What number added to 33 195 + + will 
make the sum total 12? 

(2.) Express .00325 as a common fraction in its lowest terms. 

(3-) Divide .121 by 11. 

(4-) Divide .121 by 110. 

(5-) Divide .121 by .corr. 

(6.) How much loaf sugar at 14 cts. per Ib. is equivalent to 350 
Ibs. brown sugar at 8 cts. per lb. ? 


Line (¢c), wonderfully : familiar : person. 
Line much. 
Line (¢), particularly. 
Line striking. 
Line (zg), some. 
Line (4), which : their: th: ‘ 
Line themselves. 
GEOGRAPHY PAPER. 

Time allowed, 14 hours. 
(1-6.) Name six large seaport cities in the United States. 
(7-11.) Five in Europe. 
(12-16.) The largest river in each of the five grand divisions of 


(7-) Find the circumference of a carriage wheel which revolves | the world. 


848 times in a journey of 34 miles. 

(8.) A grocer bought 10 bbis. of flour at $6.50 per bbl. At what 
price per lb. must he sell it to clear $23.20 on the 10 bbls. ? 

(9) If 1$ of a sum of money equals g of $300, find the sum. 

(10.) If 13 tons of hay cost $18, how much can I buy for $24? 

(11.) Find how many yards of paper, § of a yard wide, will pa- 
per a room 26 ft. 4 in. long, 18 ft. 8 in. wide, and 12 ft. 3 in. high, 

(12.) The breadth of a room is 15 feet. The cost of covering 
the floor with carpet one yard wide at $1.25 per yard is $40.62}: 
how long is the room ? 

SECOND-ARITHMETIC PAPER. 
Time allowed 2 hours. 

(1.) If oranges be bought at the rate of 25 cents per dozen, 
how many dozen must be sold for $10.80 to gain 20 per cent. 
on the cost? 

(2.) I sold silk at $2.06} per yard, which gave me a profit of 18 
per cent; what was its cost? 

(3-) If $100 will gain $10 in one year, what sum will gain $10 in 
9 months? 

(4-) If 3 T. 12 cwt. 20 lbs. of ground plaster cost $15.75, what 
will be the cost of 5 T. 80 lbs. at the same rate? 

(5-) How many sods, each 16 in. square, will be required to turf 
a yard 53 ft. 4 in. long and 28 feet wide ? 

., (6.) At what rate per cent. of interest will $100 double itself in 
years. 

(7-) 1 bought 80 Ibs. of tea for $100; 12 lbs. of it was spoiled, 
and I sold the remainder at $1.50 per lb. What per cent. of the 
cost did I gain or lose by the transaction? 

(8.) A man bought a hogshead of vinegar at 25 cents per gal- 
lon. How many gallons of water must he add to it to enable him 
to sell it at the same price at which he bought it, and yet make 
33% per cent.? 

(9.) The retail price of a book is $3.25, but 25 are sold for 
$56.874. What is the rate per cent. of discount when sold by the 
quantity ? 

(10.) What is the square root of 325? | 

(11.) The cost of a piano was $450. It was sold at auction for 
$300, and the auctioneer’s commission for selling was 5 per cent. 
on the selling price ; what per cent. of the original cost. was re- 
ceived by the owner ? 

(12.) A person insures his house for $3,600, on half of which he 
pays $ per cent., and for the other half } per cent.; how much 
money does he pay in all for insurance ? : 

FIRST GRAMMAR PAPER. 
Time allowed, 14 hours. 

in¢) Define a derivative ‘word and give three examples of 

wi 


(5-24-) Principal parts (Present, Past, Present Participle, 
and Perfect Participle) of the following verbs: Sing; Know; 


(17-21.) Five largest islands in the world. 
(22-27.) Largest city in each of the following States: Massa- 


chusetts, Pennsylvania, Louisiana, Georgia, Wisconsin, Ohio. 


(28.) Which one of the United States produces the greatest 
quantity of Indian corn? 

(29.) Which of the United States is the most populous ? 
(30-31.) Diameter and circumference of the earth. 

(32-37-) Where and what are the following: (32) Terra-del- 


fuego, (33) Hague), (34) Glasgow, (35) Lapland, (36) Malta, (37) 


(38.) What countries are chiefly inhabited by the Caucasian race? 
(39-) By the Mongolian race? 

(40.) On what kind of food do the inhabitants of the Torrid 
Zone principally subsist ? 

(41.) Of the Temperate Zone? 

(42.) Of the Frigid Zone? 

(43-) Name the highest mountain peak in the world. 

(44-48.) Name two rivers flowing into the Mediterranean sea, 
one into the Black sea, one into the Caspian, and one into the 
North sea. 

(49-56.) Name three characteristic animals of the Torrid Zone, 
three of the Temperate, and two of the Frigid. 


Aspects of the Planets in September. 


The positions of the planets on the first of September will be 
as follows : 


Mercury, right ascension, 12h sm, dec.— 1° 2’ 
Venus, jh 47m, “ 16° 56’ 
Mars, 10h 22m, “ 11° 27° 
Jupiter, “ # 15k 31m, “ — 18° 20’ 
Saturn, 22h 28m, — 11° 40m. 


Mars moves 14 11m, and souths 7° 21’. 
Jupiter moves 19m, and souths 1° 8m. 
Saturn retrogrades 8m, and souths 43m. 
Saturn’s opposition occurred on Aug. 26. The conjunctions 
with the Moon are, with Saturn on the 2d, Venus on the 13th, 
Mercury on the 19th, Jupiter on the 22d, and Saturn again on the 
29th. With the exception of their constant visitor, the Moon, the 
planets are perfectly solitary this month, not one of them meeting 
another in its celestial saunterings. 

On the 17th, Mercury is 26} ° east of the Sun, and may be con- 
fidently looked for then just after sunset, and if clear will also be 
visible on the 16th or 18th. Venus is now Lucifer, or morning 
star, and is farthest from the sun (464°) on the 23d; Mars is now 
near Regulus (“ Leonis), but moves nearly to B Virginis before 
October ; Jupiter is still a little west of 8 Scorpii; and Saturn is 
not near any very bright star, but can easily be found a little west 
of a line drawn south through o and § Pegasi (the two western 
stars of the square), and about twice their distance apart south of 


Sew; Speak; Fly. 


a, the southernmost one of the pair. WALTER Hoxiz. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 

GREENE.—The inhabitants of the Mountain district in Greene 
have raised a sum of money for a term of high school, to be 
taught in their schoolhouse. The term will commence Monday, 
August 28, and will be under the control of Mr. O. J. Addison, a 
recent graduate of Westbrook Seminary. The length of the term 
will be ten weeks. Thus, thanks to the excellent high school law, 
our scholars can enjoy the privilege of a good school, even when 
the town refuses to make any appropriation in this direction. 

Oxrorp. — Arrangements have been made for a fall term of 
eleven weeks of the Oxford Free High School, at Oxford village, 
under the charge of Mr. John D. Holt, who has taught several 
terms very acceptably heretofore. 

— Saco is moving in the matter of a new high school building. 
The proposition is to build a one-story wooden building on the 
Common, with seating capacity for 108 scholars ; the total cost not 
to exceed $4,000. 

— Oxford Normal Institute will open its fall term Tuesday, 
September 15. F. T.Crommett, with an excellent corps of as- 
sistants, will be in charge. 

— R. R. Baston, A.B., class ’75, Bowdoin College, has accepted 
the principalship of the North Berwick high school. Mr. Baston 
is an experienced and successful teacher. 

— A high school in Dixfield village commences September 12, 
1876, under the instruction of E. C. Chapman, of Bethel. 

— The Andover free high school will be taught by Mr, A. L. 
Hardy, of Wilton. Mr. Hardy is now in Amherst College. 

— The fall term of the Smithfield Free High School will com- 
mence Monday, Sept. 4, under the instruction of A, O. Frederic, 
of Starks. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The fall term of the Littleton High School will commence 
Wednesday, August 30, under the charge of Frank P. Moulton, 
principal; Miss Clara Meserve, preceptress, In the lower schools 
the same teachers as last year have been retained with the excep- 
tion of Miss Morrison, of the grammar school, who declines a re- 
election, and which leaves a vacancy to be filled. 

— The high school, Woodsville, begins Tuesday, September 5s, 
under the management of Wm. M. Barnard, A.B., graduate of the 
last class of Dartmouth College. Competent and experienced 
assistants will be provided for the primary and grammar depart- 
ments, and no pains will be spared to make the school fully equal 
to any academy for business, scientific, and classical training. 

— The State law requires that every parent or guardian shall send 
his children to school for at least twelve weeks in every year, un- 
der penalty of $10.00 for the first and $20.00 for every subsequent 
offence. It is binding throughout~the State, everywhere within 
two miles’ circuit of any suitable school-house. School committees 
in the country towns are obliged to post notices to that effect. 


— We learn that William Webster has been selected for the 
orator at the Dover High-School re-union, September 1, that Mrs. 
G. F. Mosher is to furnish the poem, and that Miss Ella M. Spurl- 
ing will give select readings. . Edward D. Mason has ten- 
dered his resignation as teacher of the high school. 


— The governor and council have appointed Joseph G. Edgerly, 
of Manchester, and Hazen Bedel, of Colebrook, trustees of the 
State Normal School. ‘ 

— The salary bill of the Nashua school teachers will be re- 
duced $800 this year. 

— Mr. L. C. Cornish is to have charge of the Peterboro’ High 
School. 


VERMONT. 

BRATTLEBORO.—Prof. Hiram Orcutt, of Tilden Ladies’ Semi- 
nary, Lebanon, N.H., has associated himself with Prof. V. F. Lang, 
of the Brattleboro Academy, West Brattleboro, and the institu- 
tion will henceforth be known as the Glenwood Classical School 
for Boys. It was formerly very prosperous, under Professor 
Orcott, as Glenwood Ladies’ Seminary. 

Woopstock.—The village schools begin the fall term on Mon- 
day, September 4. James Dana, Jr., of Boston, a graduate of 
Harvard, has been engaged as principal. 

ROCHESTER.—The fall term of the high school will commence 


on Monday, August 28, and continue twelve weeks. The present | 


indications are for a large school. The teacher, Mr. Brush, 
brings the best of recommendations from the faculty of Marietta 
College. 

MANCHESTER.—Miss Hattie M. Smith, the capable and popu- 
lar soprano of Trinity-Church choir, Rutland, has resigned her 
position as such.to accept an engagement as teacher of vocal and 
instrumental music at Burr and Burton Seminary, Manchester. 

MONTPELIER.—The trustees of the Vermont Methodist Semi- 
nary and Female College have secured for principal Prof. J. B. 
Southworth, for several years associated with the old Cazenovia 
Seminary, in Central New York. 

BRANDON.—We find the following summary in a catalogue of 
the Brandon Graded School, for the two years ending June 16, 
1876 : Number of pupils in the district, 484; number of pupils 
out of the district, 120; total, 604. Fall term of 1874, 385 ; win- 


ter term of 1874-5, 378; spring term of 1875, 351; fall term of 


d 
SPELLING PAPER. 
Time allowed, hour. 
q 
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1875. 374; winter term of 1875-6, 361; spring term of 1876, 362; 
aggregate, 2211. Average per term, 368; number in the classics, 
45. This school, which has for several years been under the di- 
rection of J. S. Cilley, deservedly enjoys the reputation of being 
one of the very best in the State. 

— The Hon. Robert S. Hale, of Elizabethtown, N. Y., has ac- 
cepted the appointment of alumni orator at the next commence- 
ment of the University of Vermont, Middlebury. 

— Louis Victor Amedee Henri, the centenarian, died at Bur- 
lington, recently. His certificate of baptism showed that he was 
born at Cherbourg, March 1o, 1767. 

— What has become of the different teachers’ associations in 
our State? 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

— Professor Huxley and wife are registered at the Brunswick, 
Boston. 

— On account of continued physical disability, the Hon. Geo. 
S. Hillard has resigned the deanship of the law school of Boston 
University, and Edmund H. Bennett, LL.D., has been elected in 
his stead. 

— The summer school of biology at the Peabody Academy has 
closed. It met with greater success than was anticipated. 

— The school committee of South Abingdon have elected Mr. 
Charles H. Clarke, of Bangor, a graduate of Bowdoin College, as 
principal of the high and grammar school, 

— Prof. James Gilliard, colored, a graduate of Oberlin Univer- 
sity, and late of Boston, was murdered, recently, in Texas, his of- 
fence being that his horse interfered with a game of base-ball by 
stopping the ball. He was shot. 

— H. Henry Hart, a graduate of Dartmouth, and formerly 
teacher of the Haverhill grammar school, has been elected teacher 
of the high school in Dover. 

— To the eminent list of artists so long identified with the New 
England Conservatory of Music, and whose labors have so sig- 
nally contributed to the success of that institution, have been 
added the following talent: J. H. Orth, W. H. Sherwood, A. W. 
Foote, S. B. Whitney, W. J. Winch, and Prof. N. Cyr, who begin 
their labors at the opening of the fall term, Sept. 18. 

— Several ancient memoranda have been found, recently, be- 
tween the floors in the upper part of Faneuil Hall. Among the 
latest discoveries is a statement made to the assessors by “ John 
Mand,” about 1780. The only blanks filled out are the “ Polls 
Rateable, 1”; “ Dwelling-Houses, etc., £300”; and at the bottom 
of the list he writes, “ As to what F Earn yearly, I cannot tell, nor 
never knew, Joh’ Mnad.” Then on the side he writes, “My es- 
tate is a wife and 8 children, it is with great Industry I support 
them, yet I value each of them at one Hundred thousand pounds, 
and more. I am, Gentlemen, your very Hum’l Serv’n, John 
Mand.” Another is “An account of Beer delivery by order of 
mr. onneary Salter for the men that workt one the [Boston] Town 
highways,” on December 16, 1719. On September 7, 9, 11, and 
14, each, half a “barrl” was supplied for (3) shillings each; on 
October 3 and 15, “half bar, strong br.” at twelve shillings each. 
Signed, “ hmm! Syr, Joseph Basse.” 

Easton.—A Good Record: we Challenge a Better —At the close 
of the spring term, in June, of the Easton high school, a class of 
14 received diplomas. Of these, Charles H. Coggswell and Fred 
J. Ripley graduated in the classical course, and expect to enter 
Dartmouth College in September. During the entire four years 
course, Master Ripley was neither absent nor tardy, and never 
once failed to be prepared at recitation! Principal Mr. C. R. 
Ballard challenges the teachers of the State to produce a better 
record. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


GLEANINGS FROM SCHOOL RETURNS FOR YEAR ENDING APRIL 
30, 1876. COMPARISON WITH THE YEAR PRECEDING. 

East ProvipENcr.—The schools have nearly all been kept ten 
months, making an increase in the average school year of thirteen 
days. There is a large increase reported in the attendance at day 
schools, so that notwithstanding the facts that the school year has 
been lengthened, that new schools have been established, and 
teachers have been paid better wages, the average cost of edu- 
cating the pupils has been considerably lessened. Of the 23 dif- 
ferent teachers employed during the year, thirteen were educated 
at normal schools. One new school-house has been built, at a 
cost of $16,345.88. There has been a slight decrease, both in the 
attendance at evening schools and the expenditure for such 
schools. There ig no change in text-books reported. Nine thou- 
sand five hundred dollars have been appropriated for schools the 
present year, this amount providing for the ordinary repairs of the 
school-house. Rev. H. E. Johnson has been elected a member of 
the school committee for three years. 

East GREENWICH. — The school year has been shortened al- 
most half a month. The aggregate amount paid teachers has 
been less, and also the average wages per month of females. 
Male teachers have received the same as last year. There has, 
however, been quite an increase in the attendance, therefore the 
cost of instructing the pupils has been considerably lessened. 
Three male and nine female teachers have been employed, two of 
whom had received normal instruction. Sander’s Speller has 
been changed for Monroe’s.” Schoo] appropriations for this year 


same as last. John F. Andrews and Wm. A. !Shippee have been 
elected members of the committtee for three years. 

EXETER.—The length of the school year and teacher’s wages have 
suffered, a slight decrease, and the number of different pupils en- 
rolled has decreased so much that, although teachers have been 
paid less, the cost of instruction per capita of pupils enrolled is a 
little more than last year, yet there is a very commendable increase 
in the average attendance, so that the cost per capita of average 
attendance is considerably less than last year. Of the different 
teachers employed 8 were males, 12 females, and 4 of them were 
educated at normal schools. Sargent’s Reader has been changed 
for Harvey’s, and Sargent’s Speller for Monroe’s. There is an 
entire change in the school committee, Geo. A. Thomas having 
been elected for three years, Robert B. Richmond for two years, 
and B. Tillinghast for one. The committee have organized as 
follows: Wm. B. Tillinghast, chairman; Geo. A. Thomas, clerk ; 
and Robert B. Richmond, superintendent. This town makes an 
appropriation for schools which only equals the amount received 
from the State, and is nearly thirty dollars less than last year, yet 
the town tax for public schools is much larger in this town than it 
is in most of the towns of the State. 


Woonsocket. —Mr. D. R. Adams, who for the last twenty-five 
terms has been principal of the Bernon grammar school, has re- 
signed his position, and, it is stated, has been engaged as princi- 
pal of the grammar school at Centreville, a position which he has 
previously filled for eight consecutive years. No report yet re- 
ceived as to who is to be his successor in the Bernon school. 
Miss Clary E. Sherry has been appointed teacher in district No. 5. 


Lincoin. — Miss M. Estelle Newell, a graduate of the normal 
school, and during the last year and a half teacher in district No. 
7, Tiverton, is now to take charge of a school in her own district 
at Central Falls. 

New Foint School District. — The school committees of Lincoln 
and Smithfield, after a full hearing, have decided to make a joint 
district of No. 12, Lincoln, and part of No. 3, Smithfield. The new 
district includes the whole of district No. 12, Lincoln, and part 
of district No. 3, Smithfield. The matter of uniting these dis- 
tricts has been under consideration for some time. Upon com- 
plaint, the committee have considered the subject of punishing re- 
fractory scholars with the ferule, and come to the conclusion that 
no such implement of torture should be used, and so ordered. 


PAWTUCKET.— 7he Free Public Library at its Outset. — At the 
close of the third week of the free public library, 3,050 volumes 
had been taken therefrom, and 1,050 persons had taken cards to 
entitle them to its privileges. A railing is to be erected in front 
of the librarian’s desk, so that persons will have to fall into line 
to get waited upon, which will be a great improvement, as each 
one will then get served in their turn, which, on some evenings, 
is now almost impossible on account of the crowd. 

WESTERLY. — In accordance with a vote of school district No. 
I, two courses of study have been adopted. The additional, or 
English course, does not require additional teachers, nor does it 
entail any extra expense upon the district. It has been adopted 
with a view of meeting the wants of those persons who desire a 
thorough, practical education without the classics. Pupils will be 
allowed, on entering the school, to select either course of study, 
under the advice and consent of the parents and the principal. 
At the commencement of each new term the different classes will 
be formed, according to the plan laid down in the two courses. If 
there shall be any pupils who, for good and sufficient reasons, can 
not complete either course, they shall bring the matter before the 
trustees, who, acting in conjunction with the parents and the prin- 
cipal, will allow such pupils to enter such existing classes as the ex- 
igencies of the case seem to demand. Mr. Frost, formerly prin- 
cipal of the high school at Danielsonville, Conn., has been en- 
gaged to take charge of the school, with a salary of $1,800. We 
believe the new arrangements and the new principal will work 
well for the success of the school. Mr. Drake, late principal of 
the school, has been appointed principal of the South School, 
Hartford, Conn. 

PorTSMOUTH. — Edward C. Higgins, of Providence, educated 
at the university grammar school and at the State normal school, 
has been secured for the school at Bristol Ferry, district Ne. 7. 
His experience thus far as a teacher has been in the evening 
schools. 

SoutH Kincston.—A vote has been passed by school district 
No. 19 (Narragansett Pier), to raise by tax the sum of $3,900 on 
the ratable property of the district, to pay for the new proposed 
school-house and lot in said district, and has been approved by 
the school committee. 

RicHMOND.—Miss Francis Dodge, of Blackstone, has resumed 
her labors in district No. 7. 


— Gen. S. C. Armstrong, of Hampton, Va.. is spending a few 
weeks in Williamstown, with his family. Professor Carter, of 
Yale College, formerly of Williams, is also there. 

— Professor Huxley remarked, during his recent visit, that 
Greenfield as a village, and in its surrounding drives especially, 
reminded him of the country homes of old England. 

— The honorary degree of Ph.D. was conferred upon ~ J. 
Anderson, by the University of the State of New York. Mr. 
Anderson is well known as the author of several school histories. 
He has been a resident of Brooklyn for more than a quarter of 
a century, and has many warm admirers and friends. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD has, in general, been peculiarly fortunate in re- 
taining its principals for long periods, and to this fact has the 
excellence of its schools been largely due. But the South District, 
where the lamented Harris labored for more than thirty years, has 
in less than two years had three principals: Mr. Harris who died 
early in 1875; Colonel Baker, his successor, who it is understood 
had resigned his position previous to his death in order to return 
to his former position at Orange, N. J.; and the newly-elected 
principal, Prof. J. M’E. Drake, of Westerly, R.I. The Providence 
Bulletin gives Professor Drake the following flattering notice : 


“ Prof. J. M’E. Drake, during the last two years the efficient and 
successful principal of the schools in Westerly, has been elected 
principal of the schools in the South District, Hartford, Conn. 
Professor Drake’s career as an instructor has been one of succes- 
sive promotion, his ability and fidelity winning for him golden 
opinions in his profession. He will carry to his new field of labor 
enthusiasm, scholarship, a large experience in the management of 
schools, and a just recognition of the moral claims upon a teacher. 
While we wish him success in his enlarged sphere of usefulness, 
we can only regret that by his removal, Rhode Island suffers the 
loss of a valuable educator.” 


A curious condition of things exists in the N.-E. District of 
Hartford, owing to the wilfulness of the district committee. The 
principal, Mr. P. H. Pearl, found it absolutely necessary to punish 
with considerable severity a couple of boys, one of them the son 
of one of the present committee. Two of the committee, the 
present vacation, decided to displace Mr. Pearl, and hired another 
principal. This being known, the district, by a vote of about two 
to one, voted to re-engage Mr. Pearl. The committee refuse to 
obey, and the district seems to have two principals. It is said that 
not only the majority, but the best men of the district are with Mr. 
Pearl. 

SuFFIELD.—The trustees of the Connecticut Literary Institute 
at Suffield have voted to reduce the salaries of the teachers 
about Io per cent. The school is one of honored history and un- 
doubtedly has a splendid future before it, but its chief hinderances 
have always been low salaries and frequent changes of teachers. 
It never can stand side-by-side with Andover, Exeter, and East- 
hampton till in some way a much greater permanency of teachers is 
secured. Let us hope that Principal Shores is yet to be the Uncle 
Sam Taylor of the school. 


ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, AND SCHOOLS. 


THE Boston NoRMAL SCHOOL was established for the purpose 
of furnishing an opportunity for such young women as wish to be- 
come teachers to receive a thorough course of distinct profes- 
sional instruction, and to fit themselves for teachers in the public 
schools of Boston. Larkin Dunton is head-master, and Miss 
Jennie H. Stickney, first assistant. - The Rice Training 
School is under the charge of Lucius Wheelock, with twenty-one 
assistants. 

THE CHAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, at Randolph, New York, is 
one of the best institutions of the kind in the country. Its en- 
dowments are ample, the course of instruction systematic and 
thorough, and the boarding arrangements liberal and home-like. 
Dr. Edwards, the principal, is a gentleman of large experience as 
an educator, is enthusiastic, popular, and successful. During his 
principalship of the Methodist Seminary at East Greenwich, R. I., 
that school flourished, and we are glad to learn that equal, if not 
greater, success attends him in New York. See the advertise- 
ment of his school in another column. 


KINDERGARTEN INSTRUCTION.—The public interest which has 
been awakened among the most intelligent people of the country, 
on child-instruction after Froebel’s method, has led to the open- 
ing of schools of instruction wherein teachers might be prepared 
for their work. A special training school is imperatively neces- 
sary for doing good kindergarten work, and in answer to the many 
inquiries that reach us with reference to a good training school, 
we call the attention of our readers to the advertisement of Miss 
E. M. Coe, of New York. Miss Coe has had an experience of 
seventeen years in this work, and her thorough knowledge of kin- 
dergarten methods has secured for her an excellent patronage. 
Teachers desiring instruction will do well to correspond with her, 


THE New-ENGLAND. — The school board of Oi] City, Penn., 
have issued a circular to teachers, which contains the following in- 
structions as to teachers’ meetings : 

During the year a district institute will be held on alternate Sat- 
urdays, under the direction of the principal. This institute will 
be attended by every teacher. who must be provided with the fol- 
lowing books: Spencer on Education, Abbott’s Gentle Measures 
in the Training of the Young, and Hill’s True Order of Studies, 
and be a subscriber to some educational journal. It is recom- 
mended that all subscribe to the New-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 
EpucarTIoN, in order that it may be used for class-exercises. At 
the institute the teachers will study such lessons and conduct, or 
perform such exercises as may be directed by the principal. The 
directors reserve the right to terminate the institute at anv time, 
without noticé, or change the manner of conducting it. 


— Dr. Anderson, of the Rochester (N. Y.) University, in a re- 
cent address on college studies, said: “ The state of our finances 
and the disordered condition of our revenue system demand that 
special attention be given to economical questions. Every edu- 
cated man should be so well instructed as to be a public teacher 
on these topics, so vital to our moral and financial well-being.” 
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Foreign Notes. 


ENGLAND.—At Bideford it wasr ecently stated that a school was 
kept by an elderly woman who did not know how to write. The 
education department, being informed of this fact, wrote for infor- 
mation upon the subject to the school board of Bideford, when it 
was found that such was really the case. University 
College, Bristol, which has been in process of organization for two 
or three years, will commence its operations in October next. The 
sum of £40,000 was considered necessary for the purpose, and of 
this amount one-half has already been subscribed in Bristol alone, 
while the rest, it is supposed, can easily be obtained from other 
places in the vicinity. . . On the 22d of April, near Gradg- 
ington station, not very far from Wolverhampton, during a heavy 
rain-storm, which was, however, not accompanied by thunder and 
lightning, a rumbling noise was heard, followed immediately after- 
ward by a loud explosion, like the report of heavy artillery. Some 
time afterward, some persons passing through a meadow found a 
mass of meteoric iron, which was imbedded about a foot and a-half 
deep in the earth, having penetrated four inches of soil and about 
fourteen inches of clay, and resting on the gravel beneath. The 
meteurolite weighed about eight pounds, and was still quite hot, al- 
though not found until about an hour after the explosion. . . . 
More than fifty skeletons have lately been discovered within the old 
battle ditches at Saffron Walden. The grave of one, deeper and 
more perfect, with metal and glass ornaments and a dagger, is sup- 
posed to have been that of a Saxon chief. There were likewise 
evidences of earth-dwellings, and portions of vessels for culinary 
purposes. 

FRANCE.— While some workmen were engaged in excavations 

at Ferre en Tardenés, they discovered the ancient burial place of a 
Gaul who had apparently been interred there with his chariot, the 
wheels of which and some other parts had resisted the attacks of 
time. Some arms were likewise found, with vases and ornaments 
ofthe period. . . . M. Leon de Posny is about to produce 
a work on the decipherment of the Hieratic writing of Central 
America. A font of characters specially cast for this work, at the 
expense of the French-American Society, will greatly facilitate the 
labor of scholars in the examination of these interesting and unique 
remains, . . . . The Saulcy Sculpture Gallery, closed since 
the German war, has been opened at the Louvre, It contains 
many Curious specimens of Hebrew characters of a very ancient 
style, with an account of the wars of the Moabites against the Jews, 
goo years B, C. 

ALGERIA.—Fears are entertained in the French celony of Al- 
geria that the extreme dryness which has prevailed for some time 
may produce a famine. No rain has fallen, it appears, this year 
during the rainy season. Complaints of a similar nature are heard 
from Australia, where the dryness has exceeded anything known 
for many years, and much alarm is felt by the inhabitants. The 
last season has been exceedingly wet in the British Isles, it is well 
known, and probably our British cousins would gladly have spared 
some portion of their own superabundant moisture to benefit other 
localities where the complaint was the other way. 

Spain.—A varied collection of Roman antiquities has been lately 
added to the treasures of the Archeological Museum of Madrid. 
These have been discovered principally by Sefior Cabellero In- 
fante, and are the more interesting from the fact that all the pieces 
have been found in the different provinces of Spain. . . - The 
Spanish Academy has sent to the Centennial Exhibition all the 
sheets that have been thus far published of the famous “ Cantigos 
del Rey Alphonso el Sabio.” This publication, directed by a 
Spanish committee, and principally by the Academician Leo- 
poldo de Cueto, is of great importance for the history of the litera- 
ture and customs of Spain during the Middle Ages; and has been 
improved and illustrated by numerous notes and various readings, 
with analytical indexes that greatly facilitate an examination and 


j his of the work has been chiefly 
Den Fausto Villobrilla, who has thus shown 
that he is not only a distinguished paleographist, but a literary en- 
thusiast for the Spanish glories of days gone by. 

EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION.—Education is composed of the 
means employed to form a heart and disposition ; it is what con- 
stitutes a moral man. Instruction is only one of its parts ; it only 
relates to the intelligence, whilst education implies the direction of 
all our faculties, With instruction, one knows much: with educa- 
tion, one behaves well,—there is the immense difference. Noth- 
ing is more dangerous than an instructed man, if he is vicious ; for 
all his talents serve his vices. To exercise by instruction the 
mind of a man who may employ badly his knowledge, is to give 
him a facility in doing evil. This thought ought to occupy contin- 
ually those who have the bringing up of children. It is not suffi- 
cient to instruct them so as to render them capable of holding their 
place in the world ; one ought likewise, by developing in them 
generous sentiments through a good education, to render them 
worthy to occupy those places. If instructed, they will succeed : 
if well educated, they will be happy.—/vom the French. 

CrYLoN.—A granite light-house, constructed in England, is 
about to be sent to this country and set up. It is about a hundred 
feet high, of circular form, aud thirty feet broad at the base, and is 
built in sixty-four courses, of which the lower fourteen are solid. 
Above these are seven stories floored with stone and vaulted . , . 
Fog-bells, on dangerous coasts, which are often inefficient, will 
probably soon be superseded by the steam-whistle and signal-gun. 
Experiments are making to render them more efficacious. 

IraLy.—A great meeting was held in one of the halls of the Col- 
legio Romano, at Rome, at the beginning of March, at which the 
Crown Prince Humbert presided, to bid farewell to the Marchese 
Antinori and the other officers under his direction, who were about 
to start on their adventurous journey for the exploration of Central | 
Africa. The expedition, which has been already alluded to in 
these columns, has been organized by the Italian Geographical So- 
ciety, and the members were to sail on the following day, from 
Naples direct to Aden. . . . . Inthis country there are sev- 
enteen educational journals published ; the whole number of news- 
papers exceeds nine hundred, of which nearly four hundred are 
political, and forty-four devoted to religious intelligence. 
MILTONIAN RELIC.—An interesting literary relic, the autograph 
common-place book of the poet Milton, was lately exhibited by AI- 
fred J. Horwood of the Temple, at a meeting of the Royal Society 
of Literature, which was accidentally discovered while examining 
some old documents at Netherby. The manuscript is of quarto 
size, and contains about eighty pages of written matter, the greater 
portion in the writing of Milton himself, not only extracts from au- 
thors, but original deductions and reflections, with numerous se 
lections from classical writers, from the Fathers of the Church, and 
from medizval authors. It is proposed to reproduce it for the ben- 
efit of subscribers, in a photographic fac-simile by the autotype per- 
manent process. . . . . Shakespeare’s property of New 
Place, at Stratford-on-Avon, has been formally handed over to the 
corporation of the town. 

KiNDNESS TO ANIMALS.—The famous French painter, Groo, 
saw one day a young pupil enter his studio who had fastened to his 
cap, by sticking a pin through it, a beautiful butterfly, which was 
quivering and fluttering its wings while dying. ‘“ What!” ex- 
claimed the indignant painter, “ you wish to become an artist, and 
thus torment a beautiful creature of God?” The young man 
thought to excuse himself by saying that if the butterfly were to die 
the beautiful colors would disappear. “Go out,” he replied ; “you 
are not an artist, but a boor.” 

— Captain Sosvouski, a Russian traveler, who has just managed 
to make his way from China to the southern Siberian frontier, has 
made an elaborate report to his government upon the need of new 
caravan roads through Mongolia. 


New Publications Received. 


Lessons in Elementary Mechanics : introductory to the Study of 
Physical Science. Designed for the use of schools, academies, and 
scientific institutions. ith numerous exercises. By Philip Mag- 
nus, B.Sc., B.A., Life-Governor of University College, London. 
With emendations and introduction by Prof. De Volson Woods, of 
Stevens Institute of Technology. Second edition ; Revised. New 
York: John Wiley & Son. Price $1.50. 

An Introduction to the Use of the English ,— Grammar 
and Rhetoric Combined. By Joseph Alden, D.D., president of 
New York State Normal School, author of “ Science of Govern- 
ment,” ‘ Elements of Intellectual Philosophy,” “Christian Eth- 
ics,” “ Hand-book for Sunday-school Teachers,” etc. New York : 
Potter, Ainsworth & Co, 

Illustrated Lessons in our ; or, How to Speak and 
Write Correctly. Designed to teach English Grammar without its 
technicalities. By G. P. Quackenbos, LL.D., author of “ First Les- 
sons in Composition,” * Advanced Course of Composition and 
Rhetoric,” etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 

The Regent's Questions, 1866 to 1876 : being the —— for the 

reliminary examinations for admission to the University of the 
State of New York. Prepared by the Regents of the University, 
and participated in by nearly two hundred and fifty academies, 
forming a basis for distributing nearly a million dollars. Com- 
piled by Daniel J. Pratt, A.M., Assistant rane Regent of the 
University. Reprinted for the School Bulletin N. Y. State Ed- 
ucational Fournal. Complete edition, Syracuse, N.Y.: C. W. 
Bardeen, Frice $1.00. 

Studies in Articulation: A Study and Drill-book in the Alpha- 
betic Elements of the English Language. By H. Hoose, A.M., 
Principal State Normal School, Cortland, N. Y. oe from 
the School Bulletin and N. Y. Ed. Four, Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. 
Bardeen, Price 50 cents, 

Common School Law, For Common-school Teachers. Com- 

ed by C. W. Bardeen, formerly Supt. of Schools, Whitehall, 
.Y. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. een. Price 50 cents. 


Milton: “Lycidas.” Oxford: atthe Clarendon Press. Price 10 
cents. Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 

Fohnson: “ Vanity of Human Wishes.” Edited, with notes, 
by E. J. Payne, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law and Fel- 
low of Univer. Coll., Oxford. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 
Price 15 cts. Lockwood, Brooks & Co, 

Clarendon Press Series, “Addison :” Selections from Addison's 
papers contributed to the Spectator. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Thomas Arnold, A.M., of Union College, Oxford, editor 
of Wycliff's English Works. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 
Boston : Lockwood & Brooks. 

Elements of Latin Grammar: in connection with a s 
and progressive Latin Reader. By Gustavus Fischer, LL.D. 
New York: Schermerhorn & Co, 


The Mask of Comus. Wy John Milton. Edited with copious 
a notes and with exercises in synonymes, for the use of 
classes in Reading, Analysis, and Parsing. By Homer B. Sprague, 
A.M., Ph.D., late Principal of the Adelphi Academy, and for- 
merly Professor of Rhetoric in Cornell University. New York: 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. 

Elements of English Grammar. By S. W. W , A.M. 
New York: J. & Co, 

Schem’s Statistics of the World, containing Area, Form of Gov- 
ernment, Head of Government, Population, Expenses ;—Debt, Pa- 
per Money, Standing Army, Navy, Merchant Vessels ;—Imports, 
Exports, Chief Produce, Coins and their value at the U. S. Mint, 
Liquid and Grain Measures ;—Weights and Linear Measures ; 
Capitals and Principal Cities, Population of Cities,—of all coun- 
tries. Edited by Prof. Alex. S.Schem. Fourth revised edition. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard ;—New York: Chas. T. Dillingham. 
Price 50 cents, 

Rapport sur I’ Instruction Primaire 4 ’ Exposition Universelle de 
Vienne en 1873. Par F. Buisson agrégé de l'Université Délégué 
a l’Exposition de Vienne. Ouvrage publie sous les auspices du 
Ministére de I’Instruction Publique, des Cultes et des Beau-Arts. 
Paris Imprimerie Nationale; 1875. 

Pythagoras Blocks, or Finger Geometry. For sale by Pythag- 
oras Block Co., St. Joseph, Mo. Price 25 cents. 

Vick’s Floral Guide, No. 4, for 1876, the last number for the 
year, is on our table. He reminds us that autumn is at hand, and 
that he is ready to supply all his friends with bulbs and plants for 
fall planting. ‘Those who wish beautiful hyacinths, tulips, crocuses, 
and narcissus in the early spring, must remember to plant in due 


| Season. 


Publisher’s Notes. 


Conn., conducted by Mrs. S. L. Cady for the past 
six years, is receiving the best of commendations 
from those best qualified to judge—the New Ha- 
ven papers. See advertisement. 


CHEMICAL PRACTICE. 


MANUAL OF INTRODUCTORY 
PRACTICE, for use in Coll CHEMICAL 


TEX 


SPECIMENS 


The “West-End Institute,” New Haven, New, Attractive, and Valuable 


Furnished to Teachers for examination as follows : 


Gildersleeve’s Latin. Primer, 
$1.00; Reader, 67 cents; Exercise Book, 67 cts. 


Maury’s Geographies. 
we Live In, 84 cents ; Manual, $1.34; Physical, $1.50. 
and Normal and High | Venable’s Arithmetics. First Lessons in Numbers, 


T-BOOKS 


» 60 cents; Grammar, 


First Lessons, 42 cts.; World 


HISTORIES 


Of the United States. 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR SCHOOLS, ON A NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE 
PLAN, EMBRACING THE FEATURES OF LYMAN’S CHART. 7HEY ARE 
DIVIDED INTO PERIODS, IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE NATURAL 
DIVISIONS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. THE OBJECTIVE METHOD OF 
PRESENTING BISTORICAL FACTS /S PURSUED THROUGHOUT, EACH 
PERIOD BEING ILLUSTRATED WITH FINELY-COLORED CHRONOLOG- 
ICAL CHARTS and PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHICAL MAPS. 


Schools. By Professors Ca § 
Con ow LOWELL and Breneman, of 40 cents ; 67 cents; 
is work, on an entirely Vv = 
in consis’ Gendre,) $1.34. PRICE LIST. Retail. Introductory.| Exchange. | For Exam. 
ments cin ah fstration of the mot imperiant price eri-| with ran | $1.75 | $1.15 | $ .65 | $1.00 
science : results experiments are to the obser- NIVERSITY PUBLISHI be 
82 b 155 and 157 Crosby Grammar School Edition, 350 pp. 12mo.......... 1.25 -883 -62 -75 


for students 
useful and suggestive qbParatus, will find the book |A Most Valuable Souvenir as a Fash- 
ionable Walking Stick. 


“THE WASHINGTON ELM” GAME 


¢ from the Most Famous Tres in THE CouNnTRY, situ- 


periments. Price $1.50. » 


pages be had of 
82 b FINCH & APGAR, Jthaca, N.Y. 


in want eachers should a 


schonte «with teachers, F SNOW, Manager. 


From WM, J. MILNE, A.M., 
Normal School, Geneseo, N.Y. 
is entitled to the foremost place 


ts genuine- 


From Hon. ROBERT CURRY, A.M., Ph. D., | Penn.—The 
FOR FALL SCHOOLS. — Many | ted in Cambridge, i i ‘I regard Ridpath’s | and. p The Mape, 
.—M , Mass. Under this tree Washi t D State Supt. Pub. Instr. of Penn.—1 Ridpath’ Charts, 
TEACHERS country schools open about this time. command of the American army, on the 34 Taly, of the United States 
ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 16 | choicest historic reli by the Mayer bride 
No charge for furnishing public| Cane sent by mail for $3.00. Address C. H. CLARKE, 
48 Shepard street, 


COMMENDATIONS. 


Principal of State| From Hon. B. W. BYRNE, State S: Pub. In- 
are worth 


~—In my judgment the work | struction, West Va.—The M and Charts 
among United States his- ce of the book. a 


the price of the 
From Prof. WM. TRAVIS, A.M., Germantown, 
it; the le is graceful, 
the 


in every respect. best I have ever seen. 


For Descriptive Circulars, Specimen Pages, and full particulars, address 
Mass. sb”! JONES BROTHERS & CO., 1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 
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Elementary Mechanics! 


LESSONS ON ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, 
introductory to the study of Physical Science: designed 
for the use of Schools, etc. By Puitip MaGnus, B.Sc., 
B.A., Life Governor of University College, London. 
With preface and emendations by Prof. Dz Votson 
Woop. :ivol. s8mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

“ i 
can it as introduction to 


“ This little volume has the Ghubenended 
who have examined it.”* ion of all 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 


*,* Copies will be sent for examination with reference to 
introduction, on the receipt of $1.00. 


echanies is rapidly passing throug press, and will 
be ready for delivery very shortly. ¥ 
J. W. & SONS publish many valuable Text-Rooks on 
Astronomy, AssAvinG, CHEMistTry, Draw- 
1nG and- PAINTING, ENGINEERING, MgeTALLuRGY, Mecuan- 
cs, MingRALOGY, STEAMSHIP BuILDING, VENTILATION, &c. 


*,* Send for their latest Descri Cc . 


To the Working Class.—We can furnish you employ- 
ment at which you can make very large pay, in your own lo- 
calities, without being away from home over night. Agents 
wanted in every town and county to take subscribers for The 
Centennial Record, the largest publication in the United 
States,—16 pages, 64 columns; elegantly illustrated; Term: 
only $1.00 per year. The Record is devoted to whatever is 
of interest connected with the Centennial year. The Great 
Exhibition at Philadel is fully illustrated in detail. Ev- 

y wants it. The whole people feel great interest in 
their Country’s Centennial Birthday, and want to know al! 
about it. An cogent patriotic crayon drawing premium pic- 
ture is presented free to each subscriber. It is entitled “ In 
Remembrance of the One Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Independence of the United States.’’ Size 23 by 30 inches 
Any one .an become a successful agent: for but show the 
paper and picture, and hundreds of subscribers are easily ob- 
tained everywhere. There is no business that will pay like 
this at t. We have many agents who are making as 

as pa per day and upwards. ‘ow is the time; don’t 
delay. Remember it costs nothing to give the business a 
trial. Send for our circulars, terms, and sample copy of paper, 
which are sent free to all who apply ; do it to-day. Complete 
outfit free to those who decide to engage. Farmers and me- 
chanics, and their sons and daughters make the very best of 
agents. Address THE CENTENNIAL RECORD, 

79¢ Portland, Maine. 


AGENTS WANTED} 0 
names, printed from nickel-silver, sent by return mail fer 
One Dollar. Warranted to suit or money refunded. I es- 
tablished my Pepetien upon this. One lady, on visititig my 
office, says: “Why, these are nice cards! I never t 
of patronizing Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern !” 
work in the world. I have now about 240 styles 
cards combined. Send Ten Cents for my new 
circular, if you wish for cards; it will pay you. 
w. CANNON 
65 tf 712 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


THE ABBOTT 


Pocket Microscope 


Is an Instrument of great 
ractical usefulness to 
‘eache 

Mere 


others, 
lnstiument ever invented for examining Flow 
ers, Seeds, Plants, Minerals, 
Engravings, Bank Notes, Fabrics, 
Etc. By means of a cage, accompanying each In- 
etrument, one can examine all kinds of In- 
sects °9r Worms Blive. The 


EYE OF A FLY, 


or uther insect of like rize, can be readily seen. 
It is simple in construction and easy to operate. 
One of these interesting Iusiruments onght to 
bein every family. We have made arrangements 
to furnish the Pocket Microscope at the 
manufacturer's price, $1.50. It will be sent. post- 
paid, to any reader of this Paper desiring it, on 
receipt of price, orm y be had at this office, 


Address Cc. C. CHATFIELD, 
Publisher New-E Journal of Education, 
78 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


H. B. & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 

161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


New-England J ournal 


We have procured for those desirin 
to pea files of BINDERS | our Journal, te 
the of very neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of 
whole year. These will be found very convenient and 
Prices fall cloth, stamped with tame of the 
1.25; in an i r 

‘A Zz. A- 

TION, 6 Hawley Street, Boston, Masa. a" 


D®1L-B00x IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
The vital facts. No lumber. 

M, For sale by HAMMETT, 

53 


H. R. Greene, 
Street, Boston, 


NEW-ENGLAND $¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


A NEW & VALUABLE WORK voMereeoao| White’s Furnace. |Penny Songs 


of 


amon 
Vale Col Dr. Barnard of Co- 
lumbia College, Prof. Lyman of 
Yale Scien. School, Prof. Silliman 


to cur METER-DIAGRAM, 
which has received the approval 


all who have examined it ; 
others, Prof. Newton of 


of Yale College, Prof. Rockwood 


of 
man’ 


Rutgers College, Prof. Hil- 


rd of the Coast Survey, Hon. 


A . G. North S Conn. 
Board of Education, and many 


pared with much care, and js 
The DIAGRAM gives a full 
yard for comparison, together 


tem, tables of length, surface, ca 


approximate equivalents, etc. 
In order to 
classes in our 


pet up in a variety of styles. 
ength Meter, and an English 
with explanations of the sys- 
ty and weight, rules, 


ut these Diagrams into all the advanced 
ools, we shall be glad to give a liberal com- 


mission to scholars and others who will introduce them.— 
Single samples sent by mail on aay of 25 cents, ora full 
di 


set of all kinds for One Dollar. 


75tf A.& 


dress 


T. W. STANLEY, New Britain, Conn. 


M Fo 


Co 


CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 


Fine toned, low priced, fully warranted. Catalogues 
full particulars, prices, etc.,sent free 


LYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 


664 to West Eighth St., Cincinmati, Ov 


PLATE IRON. TRIPLE BADIATOR. 

An experience of twenty-eight 
years warrants us in ntin 
this to the public. oa 

Ithas more power and heating 
capacity than any other Furnace 
in 

or ease 

economy in fuel, it has no equal. 

The Radiating surface is se//- 
clearing. The Flues cannot 
filled or choked up with ceal, and 
the ashes which may accumulate 
in them can be easily and surely 
removed. 

Has a new combined ANTI- 

with ever 

and handle, which can be oper- Pat. Fune 1s, 1875. 
ated by ANY PERSON, and cannot be carelessly thrown out of 
place or turned bottom-side up. Has the most capacious 
A sh-pit, with adjustable Sifting Grate, ever made. 

AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 

& Estimates for Heating and Ventilating all classes of 
buildings furnished on application. 


GEO. W. WHITE & CO., 
79 Nos. 64 and 66 Union Street, BOSTON. 


Batered seoording to act of Congress, by the Nations! Art Company, of Cincinnati, 0., im the pear 1876, in the offlee of the Librarian 
of Congress, 0: Washington. 


THREE PREMIUMS, 
Worth $30 in Gold each! 


IMPORTANT 


3 Grand Premium Gifts 


Of the Finest and Largest Engravings ever offered, given to each and 
every Subscriber to this Paper. A grand opportunity. Read! 


been made with the National Art Co., of Cincinnati, O., which secure to the patrons of am pare 
They consist of 


Arrangements have 


THREE of the choicest au 
THREE of the largest pure Stee! Kugravings ever produced, being com: 
36x68 inches, covering 14 square feet of surface. 


2. TRUTH 


presented to obtain that 


THE THREE GRACE 


high, and two feet two inches wide. It 
tian Graces—FAITH, HOPE, and CHARITY. Zach individual figure of ali the above 


d largest PREMIUM ENGRAVINGS ever offered in this country. 


jon pictures, and in the measuring 


These magnificent works of art are entitled; 


1 TI OVE Delineated in the form of a lovely maiden, pure and beautiful, with the warmest glow of the 
. 4 © artist's ide«l diffused in every feature. It is considered by connoisseurs to be equal to any pure 
Steel Engraving ever issued, and iu beauty of design and delicacy of finish is unsurpassed. 


splendid work of art, enti 


A companion piece to ‘‘ LOVE,” and equal in every to it. Each is 
© finest plate paper, expressly for this Premium edition. 


which consists of one of the largest pure E 
9 produced, being in size 26x37 inches—more 
rtrays three of the most grandly beautiful women, representing the Three Chris- 


ted on the 
y is again 


vings ever 
an three feet 


Also, an 


Engravings te more than one-third 


life-size, and all are wonderfully beautiful. Their value may be determined by the fact that the retail price of the foreign 
impressions is Thirty Dollars in Gold each. And the National Art Co, hereby agrees to pay $5 for each and every copy 
them outside of their issue. 


equal to their Premium 


Any one or all of these Grand Premium Gifts are 
Premium Certificate® found beww and sends it to the 
to pay cost of postage and mailing tube. They are sent BY 


tion uninjured. 


Edition which can be sent 


vee to each reader of this 
rely 


own 


OF Out out one or all of these Certificates, and send them to the Nationa] Art Co, They are worth $5 each. 


Good until Novem. 
which 10 cents addi 


Vine 8t., 


Premium Certificate. 


OO? The National Art Co. hereby 
agrees to redeem this Certificate by 
sending one copy of the Engraving, 
size 26x37 inches, entitled 


THE THREE GRACES, 


when 25 cents accompanies it to pay 
postage and mailing tube. 


1, 1876, after Good 
tional will be 
char; 


ed. 
NAT'L ART CO., (Signed) N 
208 Vine 


Cincinnati, O. 


Premium Certificate. 


Oj The National Art Co. hereby 
agrees to redeem this Certificate by 
sending one copy of the Engraving, 
size 18x30 inches, entitied 


LOVE! 


when 25 cents accompanies it to pay 
postage and mailing tube. 

until Novem. 1, 1876, after 
which 10 cents additional will be 


AT'L ART CO., 
t., Cincinnati, O. 


Premium Certificate. 


Of The National Art Co. hereby 
agrees to redeem this Certificate by 
sending one copy of the Engraving, 
size 18x90 inches, entitled 


TRUTH! 


when 25 ce = it to pay 
postage and mailing tube. 

Good until Novem. 1, 1876, after 
which 10 cents additional will be 


charged, 
(Signed) NAT'L ART CO., 
Vine 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 


TRADE MARK. 


TRADE MARK, 


TRADE MABK. 


require 10c. additional, as a new edition will then become necessary. A Certificate for each Engrav- 


ing must in 


intended solely for the patrons of this paper. 


all cases be sent, 


otherwise persons who are not subscribers might reap the benefits 
It is not necessary to cut out ali the Certificates, except 


all the Engravings are desired ; but, if preferred, one Certificate can be forwarded, although it will 
be found very desirable to order the entire set at once. Each copy will be enclosed in a strong tube, 


cut! 


tificates to the 


and tage will be paid thereon out of t! 
WiLL NOT BE AGAIN PRINTED 


he 25e. sentin. THE CERTIFICATES 
IN THIS PAPER, hence the importance of 


them out at once, and sending them in for redemption. Address al] Cer- 


ational Art Co., No. 208 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio, and you will receive by return 


mai! the largest and handsomest Premium Engravings you ever saw. 


We 
ORKS, CKMDEN 
New: ork Offi Maiden 


= 
= 


iii 


FOR 


Public Schools. 


Original and Brilliant. Used by Teachers in every part 


the country. Complete sets 25 cents. 
‘Address MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
sr Melrose, Mass. 


Numeral Cards 
For all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes, 


Miss Wallcut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the 
best thing of the kind I have seen.” —Yohkn D. Philbrick. 


USED in the sest Primary and Grammar in 
Boston. Price $4.00 per hundred. Address orders (pre: 


paid) 
to ANNIE E. WALLCUT, tos W. St., Boston, 


THE ATLAS 


Health-Lift, 
The Best the Work 


a8 x 24x 20. Recommends Itself. 
Eastlake Style. 
InTENDING PuRCHASERs of Machine are to 


any 
investigate the claims of this mest PERFECT HEALTH 
LIFT before deciding. The cheapest is not the best, 
but the converse of this proposition zs true,— 


The Best is the Cheapest! 


What are the claims of the Arias? Any and all efforts to 
overcome a fixed strain,— no matter whether dead-weight 
or lever~lifting,—gives for its results hyper-nutrition of su- 
perficial muscles at the expense of the deeper-seated ones, 
and of the nerve-centres: this means unequal ea. 
or unequal power of resistance to disease. All Health Lifts 
except the } eared have the fatal objection above spoken of— 
nearly all claim to be elastic: their makers thus endorse the 
claims of elasticity as a factor. The Artas is Elasticity 
itself, for it is a spring which stands at Zero, and is com- 
pressed by lifting, hence is perfectly elastic, giving a variable 
resistence from minimum to maximum, and decreasing in 
the same ratio. This gives equal development only, by 
strengthening of nerve-centres and muscles. 

State Agents wanted. Address 


W. A. KNIGHT, M.D., 


64 22 WORCESTER, MASS. 
Pure White 


Wheat Meal, 


INSTEAD OF FLOUR. 
Arlington Wheat Meal for Bread, 


Manufactured by 
A, POWLAE, Arlington Mills, ARLINGTON, MASS, 
An article containing all the nutritious of the 
whole grain. Guaranteed made from the selected 
White Wheat. Recommended by all Ph as an une- 
qualed food for families, ete. Ask your for it. 


Send for cireular, to above address. s8zz 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STHEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Gillott’ s, nam 
Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK, 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


School Furniture. 


Andrew s Patent. e TRIUMPH ” 


DESKS and SEATS; 


UNEQUALED FOR 
COMFORT and DURABILITY 
kar MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settees. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 
0. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 

Or E. B. BRIDG 


Mark, 


MAN, 
157 Washington St., BOSTON. 52 


School 
and thoroughly tested through thirty years experience. 
ss ORIGINAL BOSTON SCHOO 
has 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


A. GC. WHITCOMB’S SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufactory 
No. 73 Fulton Street, BOSTON. 


[The above Engraving represents eight lines of Schoo! Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.) 


Committees, Teachers, and all others in want of School Furniture, is invited to the SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has been perfected 
i The 


given entire satisfaction in every instance. 


L SEAT AND DESH,’’ 
i i “Combination” and “ Folding” 
Purchasers of School Furniture are cautioned against the rd + aie 


= 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
“icroscops |) 
chanics, Physi- 
& 
| i 
SCHOOL DESKS, SEATS, TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, &c., constantiv on hand. _ 
| 


iv 


Geachers’ xchange. 


Situation as teacher by a graduate of 
Amherst College who has had considerable experience 
in teaching German and Mathematics as well as the Classics. 
Good references. Address C. C. C., Box 78, Perrysville, 
Ohio. 82a 
WANTED.—A situation as teacher in a Grammar or 
High School, by an experienced teacher. Address 
MISS B. S., Bradford, Mass. 82 tf 


A TRAINED KINDERGARTEN TEACHER 
desires a situation. Address “‘ A.” at this Office. 8:1b 


GRADUATE of Dartmouth College, of ya 
experience in teaching, desires a situation to t the 
Classics. Best of references furnished. Address D. A. A., 
Box 270, Newton, N. J. Bo c 
ANTED — A situation as a teacher of the German 
and French by a well-educated German who 
has lived in France. e could, if necessary, teach Latin, 
Italian, Spanish, Natural Sciences, and Astronomy. Has 
taught in a high scheol in this country, and can give good 
references. account of short residence in this country, 
would be satisfied with a reasonable salary. Address Box 


166, Westerly, R. I. 80¢ 
ANTED.—A man (Christian) as teacher of 
Bookkeeping, &c. ScHOoL oF 

Practice, Wilmot, N. H. 79 


GINN BROTHERS’ 
New Books for July and August. 


Essentials of English Grammar, 
(For the use of Schools,) 
By W. D. WHITNEY of Yale College. 


First Lessons in Greek, 

‘By J. W. WHiTE of Harvard College. 

Revised Editions of Leighton’s Latin Lessons 

and Allen & Greenough’s Method. 
RECENTLY ISSUED: 

Fitz's Globe and Manual. Fifth Music Reader. 
Gilmore's Art of Expression. Arnold's Eng- 
lish Literature. Hudson’s Text-book of Prose 
and Poetry. Pamphlets of Burke, Webster, Bacon, 
Wordsworth, Shakespeare, &c. ‘Our World’ Geog- 
raphies. Allen & Greenough’s Latin Works. 
Goodwin's Greek ; Mason’s Music; &c. 79 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Washington St., 10 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON, 
School and College Text-Books and Stationery, ong 


| School -Rook Hublizhers. 


NEW-ENGLAND 30URNAL OF EDUCATION. 


S. FORTESCUE & CO., 
° (Successors to E. C. & J. Biddle) 

811 ARCH ST7., PHILADELPHIA. 
Ainsworth’s Latin and English Dictionary, and 
Anthon’s Ainsworth’s Latin and English Dict’y. 
Alsop’s Treatises on Algebra and Surveying. 
Crittenden’s Bookkeeping Series (/our treatises). 
Fiske’s Classical Literature. 

Lynd’s, Thomas's, and Oswald’s Etymologies. 
Other valuable Text-Books are also published by the iad 
t 


firm. Send for Catalogue. 82 
GHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 


NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 


Olney’s Arithmetics. 
Olney’s Higher Mathematics. 
Shaw’s New Series on English Literature. 
Colton’s New Geographies (complete in two books). 
Lossing’s Outline History of the U.S. 
Patterson’s Series of Spellers. 
Alden’s Science of Govt. and Citizen’s Manual. 
Hooker’s New Physiology. 
Dr. Haven’s & Wayland’s Works on Intellectual 

and Moral Philosophy. 
Long’s Classical Atlas. 

JAMES M. PALMER, Agi, 


66d A—D Care of Lee & Shepard, BOSTON. 


OHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York, 
Publish Prof. 8. E. WARREN'S SERIES of Preparatory, 
College, and Polytechnic-School Text-Books. 


Free-hand Geometrical Drawing and Lettering. 
Elementary Plane Problems. 
Drafting Instrum’ts, Materials, and Operations. 


School-Book Publishers. 


D APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT -BOOKS: 


Miss Series ; 
Krusi’s Inventive ); 


(In 
umans’s New emistry, 
bes (Everything brought up to date); 
Morse’s First Book of Zoology ; 


Harkness’s Latin ies. 
WM. HENSHAW, 


For information, and terms of introduction, call wu 
address 


School - Book Publishers. 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 


Publishers of 


Cutter’s New Series of Payvlolosies; 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics; 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 


Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
Walker’s Science of Wealth; 
Atwater’s Elementary ; 
Lincoln-Phelps Scientific 
Lippincott’s logray ictionary ; 

KB Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of i roduction, 
furnished on application to 


J. B, LIPPINOOTT & 00., ablishers, 


47 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 
Publish 


Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries ; 
Worcester’s SpelJing Books ; 
The Franklin Readers (just completed) ; 
Hillard’s Readers ; 
Walton’s Series of Arithmetics ; 
Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Preblems ; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8. ; 
Elliot’s History of the U. 8. ; 
Hill’s Geometries. 

Correspondence solicited. Address the Publishers, or 


GEO. F. PHELPS, 4 R. W. PUTNAM, 4 
14 Bond St., New York. 113, 115 State St., re 


Elementary Projection or Plan and Elevation 
Drawing, with Shadows & Isometric Drawing. 


Elementary Perspective of Forms and Shadows. 
Descriptive Geometry. Complete Solutions, Large 
Figures, Examples for Practice. 
Shades and Shadows. Concisely comprehensive. 
Linear Perspective. General and Practical Problems. 
Construction and Drawing, Gearing, 
» &e. 


keep a stock New-Engl 
Agents Books Cincinnati. 


Stereotomy : Problems in Stone Cutting. 
For full Descriptive Catalogue and Circulars, Terms, &c., 


. E, Journal of Education 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


alogue sent gratis on application. 


TEACHERS sooty. in person or by letter, 


Per ine, with cheice of position... .12 

page, per Agate line, each insertion.............. -15 | F. B. Swow, Manager of New-England Bureau of Educa- 

First or title page, line, each insertion. ...... -18 | tion, 16 H i W. H. WHITNEY, 
Notices, per line by count, each insertion...... 142 Grand-St., 


or Merit AT THE VIENNA ExPOSITION OF 1873. 
as above. Also for sale by all leading Booksellers. | gper Geographies, except Von Steinwehr 


*,* J. WILEY & SONS’ new complete Descriptive Cat-| than “honorable mention.” (See report of U. S. 
8: f | sioner of Education for 1873, page CxLvn.) 


in exchange for old Books in use. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 

Publish the following favorite Text-books : 

Monroe’s Readers and Spellers ; 

Warren’s New Geographies; 

Hagar’s Mathematical Series ; 

Greene’s New Grammars, 
WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES recetvep THE Mepa. 


books. We 


This was the highest prize given to any f 
received more 


Catalogues - Liberal terms for introduction, and 
AMES A. BOWEN 


New-England 

ALTER H. Agent 

39 Brattle-St., BOSTON. 


Heclectic Hducational Series. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 


Antoseete Series of School Histories, and His- 


cal Readers; 
’s New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 


THE BEST BOOKS AT 


THE LOWEST PRICES. 


Higher Mathematics, 
Beclectic Series of Geographies, 
Eclectic System of Penmanship, 
Venable’s U. S. History, 

Brown's Physiology and Hygiene, 


&c., 


Harvey's Graded-School Readers, 
Harvey's Graded-School Speller, 
Harvey’s Language Lessons, 


Th 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed & Kelloge’s Graded Lessons in English (an 


Elementary Grammar) ; 


Hutchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson’s Test-Words in English ‘Orthogra- 


phy, &c., &c. 
For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 


liberal, address the Publishers, or the following : 


ABRAM BROWN, 
Chicago. 


T. T. BAILEY, 
56 Madison St., 20 Cornhill, Boston. 


| Harvey’s Elem. and English Grammars, 
White's Graded-School Arithmetics, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, 

om Trig. and Mensuration, 


. . The Advanced 


The Publishers invite Special Attention to the following 


NEW _TEXT-BOOKS AND BOOKS FOR TEACHERS’ USE. 


The prices quoted are:—1. Recurar Reta Pricz. Intrropucrion 
TEL. Excnancr Price (one-hal price)—F or first i 


where not 


use. 
for the ing old books of other series in use in 


Smeue Sampce Cortas for examination with a view to first introduction, sent post-paid by mail to Teachers or School 


Officers, on receipt of the Introduction price. 


White's Manual of Arithmetic (just published), containing S i 
Methods of Teaching, Models of Analysis, and of Problems, 
Ray's Differential and Integral Calculus, __ 225 1.69 
Ray's Surveying and Navigation, 2.25 1.69 
of Physics, .... vane cove : 58 


A number of the Blank Forms and Reports recommended in PAYNE'S SCH 
OOL SUPERVISION have been 
published separately for the use of Teachers, Principals, and Superintendent. Send for descriptive circular and price-list. 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILSO 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 


Ne. 3 School Street, BOSTON. 


Pxice—For first introduction into schools 
ntroduction into schools in exchange 


N, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Publish NEW YORK, 


Hart’s German Classics for Students. 


Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 75c. to 14. 
The Elementary Science Series (28 vols. ready), 75c. 
ience Series (12 vols, ready), $1.50. 


Putnam’s World’s » 83.50. 
Hill’s True Order ot Blades, $1.25. 
&c., &c, &c. 


pages, mailed on application. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., 


Whitney's and the Joynes-Otto German, 
Sauveur’s, Otto’s, and Pylodet’s French, 


Bain’s and Siglar’s Grammars, 
Taine’s English Literature. 


Some good Books in other departments. 
Send for Catalogue. 61 
[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
NEW YORK, 


Publish 


Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; > 


B. DAMON, 


32 Cornhill, Boston. 


25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


Freeman’s and Yonge’s Histories, 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 


52 a2 BO! 56 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BREWER & TILESTON, J. H. BUTLER & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 

New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 

Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric, 

Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 
Address G. WHITTEMORE, 


56 a2 77 and 79 Asylum St,, HARTFORD, CT. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 
Higginson’s ¥ Folks’ of the U.8.; 
Underwood's British Authors; 
Underwood’s American Authors; 
Soule & Campbell’s Prono Handbook 
Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of Eng. Pron $ 


Whately’s English Synonyms ; 

Tweed’s Grammar-School 

Monroe’s Readings, for Home, Resding» 

Perry's Manual of Bible Selections, for Public 

The Orig’ Dantontan Gystem of Rapid Writing 
e Orig’] Duntonian m o ; 

Methfessel’s Arithmetical Primer ; 

Williams's Getting to Paris: a Book of Practice in 


French Cohversation; 
The Latin-School Classi Parts I. and II.; 


Vose Manual for Rail Engineers ; 
Wuttke’s Christian Ethics, 2 vols. ; 

DeCoul Ancient City; or, The Institutions of 
Greece Rome. A 
Miss Andrews’ Seven Little Sisters. 5622 


PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publisher:, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Pror. WauTeR SmitTH, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com- 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 
Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 55 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 
PUBLISH 


ot’s Wall Maps, 


Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
Tenney’'s logics, 
Porter’s Intellectual 

Hopkins’s Moral Science, 

Vere Foster's Drawing, 

Williams & Southerland’s 


And many other School Books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call or 
address the Publishers, or _ 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, New-Eng. Agt. 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


"TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 
158 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Readers, 
Ellsworth’s System of Penmanship, 
Elisworth’s System of Bookkeeping, 
Bartley’s Improved School Records, 
Edwards & Warren’s Analytical Speller, 
Warren's Class-Word Speller, 

Zelie’s Critical Speller, 

Fellow’s First Steps in Grammar, 
MacVicar’s Hand-book of Arithmetic, 
Kingsbury & Graley’s School Songs, Happy Hours, 
MacElrath’s Dictionary of Commerce. 


For descriptive circulars and information, address 
TAINTOR BROS. & CO., 
6 758 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


| 
Science Primers; 
History Primers; 
Quackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic ; 
rnell’s Physical Geography ; 
or 
| 
| 
— 
| L | 
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McGnuffey’s Readers and Speller, 
Ray's Series of Arithmetics, 
Ray's New Alzebras 
Guyo 
uy 
f 
° 
| 
| 
Dane's Geslegienl Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Gray's Botanies ; &e 
For New-England States address 
| 


